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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 
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For  JANUARY,  1836. 


Art.  I. — An  Inquiry  into  the  princijml  Points  of  Dijference,  real  or 
hnaginarq,  hetn^een  the  two  Churches,  with  a  View  to  religious 
Harmony  or  Forliearance.  Together  with  some  Remarks  relative 
to  the  present  extraordinary  Times.  By  the  Rev.  David  O’Croly, 
Author  of  **  the  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Finance/*  ^c.,  Ac.  8vo. 
pp.  26R.  Price  Dublin,  1835. 

^PHAT  ‘  the  Catholic  religion/  purified  from  ‘  spurious  addi- 
^  ‘  tions/  would  come  very  near  to  the  Protestantism  of  the 

Church  of  England,  might  seem  to  be  a  truism  which  it  needs  no 
laborious  inquiry  to  establish.  ‘  With  respect  to  the  Romish 
‘  Church/  said  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  last  July*,  ‘  it  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as  our  own  : 
‘  it  holds  many  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  which  the  Church  of 
‘  England  holas,  although  in  many  respects  it  has  cornipted  the 
‘  Christian  truth,  and  the  policy  by  which  it  has  promoted  its 
‘  own  power  was  at  one  time  detestable  in  the  highest  degree.’  In 
the  same  debate,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  referring  to  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Homan  Catholic  prelate  of  IXiblin,  describe  him  as  *  an  in- 
‘  dividual  who,  though  he  was  not  a  bishop  of  the  Established 
‘  Church,  was  as  much  a  bishop  as  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
‘  was.’  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  in  recollection  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wix’s  pamphlet  recommending  a  Union  of  the  two  Churches, 
which  made  considerable  noise  about  sixteei^ears  ago.  In  that 
pamphlet  wc  meet  with  similar  language  :  *  The  Church  of  £ng- 
'  land  professes  the  same  faith  with  tne  Church  of  Rome  in  all 
^  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  she  believes,  con- 


*  In  the  debate  relating  to  the  sanction  given  by  Dr.  Murray  to 
the  republication  of  Dens's  Theology, ^Jyly  18,  1836 ;  as  reported  in 
the  Standard  of  July  17* 

vor..  XV. — N.s.  B 


2  Inquiry, 

‘  fUtcntly  with  the  conKiilution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
‘  there  is  no  ('hurch  without  a  Bishop.  She,  therefore,  and  the 

*  Church  of  Rome  may  meet  together  in  Christian  love.’*  The 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Bishop  Jebb's  ‘  Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
‘  Friend,’  deemetl  that  the  F^piscopal  Church  had  receded  too  far 
from  the  Roman  C'atholic  faith,  and  that  she  required  to  retrace 
her  steps.  *  Of  all  Protestant  churches,’  says  a  learned  Roman 
Catholic  civilian,  (the  late  Charles  Butler,)  ‘  the  National  Church 
‘  of  England  most  nearly  resembles  the  C’hurch  of  Rome.  It  has 
‘  retaineil  much  of  the  dogma,  and  much  of  the  di8ci|)linc  of 
‘  Roman  C’atholics.  Down  to  the  sub^eacon,  it  has  retained  the 
‘  whole  of  their  hierarchy,  and,  like  them,  has  its  deans,  rural 

*  deans,  chapters,  preliends,  arch -deacons,  rectors,  and  vicars ;  a 

*  liturgy  taken,  in  great  measure,  from  the  Roman  (’atholic 
‘  liturgv,  and  conn>osed,  like  that,  of  Psalms,  Canticles,  the 

*  I'hree  C’reetls,  liturgies,  gospels,  epistles,  prayers,  and  responses. 
‘  Both  Churches  have  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eu- 
‘  charist,  the  absolution  of  the  sick,  the  burial  service,  the  sign  of 
‘  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  the  reservation  of  confirmation  and  order 
‘  to  bishops,  the  difference  of  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  dress, 

*  feasts  and  fasts.  Without  adopting  all  the  general  councils  of  the 
‘  Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  England  has  adoiited  the  first 
‘  four  of  them;  and  without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 

*  other  councils,  and  the  authority  of  the  early  Fathers,  the  Eng- 
‘  lish  divines  of  the  Established  Cluirch  allow  them  to  be  entitled 
‘  to  a  high  degree  of  resjiect.’  f  The  latter  part  of  this  statement 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  representation  which  Prebendary  Le 
Bas  gives  of  ‘  the  |H'culiar  genius  of  the  Church  of  England.’ 

*  Most  other  Protestant  communities,’  he  says,  ‘  send  every  in- 
‘  dividiml  to  the  Bible  alone,  there  to  exercise  his  own  private 
‘  judgement,  without  reference  to  the  judgement  of  primitive  and 

‘  catholic  antiquity . ‘  whereas  the  Church  of  England, 

‘  on  the  one  hand,  acknowledges  no  authority  as  co-ordinate  with 
‘  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  deter- 

*  mining  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  she  listens  with  res])cct  to  the 
‘  voice  of  the  most  ancient  Fathers  and  Doctors ;  and  not  only 
‘  with  res]iect,  but  even  with  submission,  where  that  voice  is  all 

*  but  unanimous.’  ^ 

The  Author  of  the  present  essay  4ias  l>een  condemned  for  assert- 
‘  ing,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  C!atholic  and  l^otestant  religions  do  not 
‘  differ  so  widely  from  one  another  as  some  people  imagine,  and 
‘  that  between  the  enlightened  of  both  classes  there  are  not  many 
‘  shades  of  difference.’ 

•  Eel.  Hev.,  2d  Series,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  31.3. 

Butler's  Confc'ssions  of  Faith. 

X  Life  of  Jewel,  p.  257. 


The  Two  Churchett, 


A 

*  Undoubtedly/  be  contintien,  *  we  should  make  a  distinction  in  the 
('atholic  body  ;  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  viewed,  even  as  religionists, 
all  in  the  same  light ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  separated  at 
least  into  two  classes — the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant  T  tne  creed  of 
the  former  being  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  by 
consequence  approximating  or  inclining  to  Protestantism.  If,  then,  it 
be  proposed  to  compare  or  assimilate  the  two  religions,  which  class 
should  we  exclude,  or  which  should  we  press  into  our  service  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.*  p.  27. 

Mr.  O'Croly  proceeds  to  cite,  in  support  of  his  position, a  remark¬ 
able  passage  from  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Doyle's  letter  to  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  on  the  practicability  of  a  union  between  the  two  churches. 

‘  **  This  union,*’  (says  Dr.  Doyle,)  “is  not  so  difficult  as  appears  to 
many.  It  is  not  difficult,  for,  in  the  discussions  which  were  held,  and 
the  correspondence  which  occurred  on  this  subject  early  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  as  well  that  in  which  Archhishem  Tillotson  was  engaged,  as  the 
others  which  were  carried  on  l)etweeii  Bossuet  and  lieihnitx,  it  appeared 
that  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  churches  were  numerous ; 
those  in  which  the  parties  hesitated,  few  and  apparently  not  the  most 
important.  The  effort  which  was  then  made  was  not  attended  with 
success,  but  its  failure  was  owing  more  to  princes  than  to  priests,  more 
to  state  policy  than  a  difference  of  belief.  I  would  (continues  he)  pre¬ 
sume  to  state,  that  if  Protestant  and  Catholic  divines,  of  learning  and 
a  conciliatory  character,  were  summoned  by  the  Crown  to  ascertain 
the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  between  the  churches,  and  that 
the  result  of  their  conferences  were  made  the  basis  of  a  project  to  be 
treated  on  between  the  heads  of  the  churches  of  Rome  ana  of  England, 
the  result  might  be  more  favourable  than  at  present  would  be  antici¬ 
pated.  The  chief  points  to  be  discussed  are,  the  canon  of  the  sacred 
scripture,  faith,  justification,  the  mass,  the  sacraments,  the  authority 
of  tradition,  of  councils,  of  the  pope,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  liturgy,  invocation  of  saints,  respect  for  images,  prayers 
for  the  dead. 

'  “  On  most  of  these,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  existing  diversity 
of  opinion  arises  in  most  cases  from  certain  forms  of  words  which  ad¬ 
mit  of  satisfactory  explanation,  or  from  the  ignorance  or  misconceptions 
which  ancient  prejudices  and  ill-will  produce  and  strengthen,  but 
which  could  be  removed.**  *  pp.  28,  9. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  Anglican  and  Roman  prelates,  of  high 
authority,  concurring  in  the  opinion,  that  their  respective  churches 
are  allied  by  so  close  an  affinity,  that  a  union  between  them  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  impracticable.  Bishop  Philpotts  recog¬ 
nizes  the  legitimate  episcopal  character  in  his  Romish  brother  of 
Dublin ;  and  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  appears  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Wix,  that,  as  there  is  no  church  without  a  bishop,  so,  where  there 
are  bishops,  there  must  be  a  true  church ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
two  churchy  may  meet  together  in  Christian  love. 


4 
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O'Croly's  Inquiry, 

All  thin  sounds  rather  strange  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
furious  denouncements  and  invectives  against  this  same  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  which  we  have  recently  heard  from  the  champions 
of  the  Irish  C’hurch,  who  are  w  illing  to  find,  in  the  idolatrous  and 
damnable  character  of  Po|H*ry,  a  justification  of  their  inveterate 
scorn  and  halrcnl  of  the  Irish  peoj)le.  Who  would  supp>sc,  judging 
from  the  language  of  the  M‘(ihecs  and  O'Sullivans,  echoed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Standard^  the  Timvs^  and  the  Ilerord^  that  the  two 
churches  could  have  any  thing  in  common  ? — much  less  that  they 
were  in  many  res|K*ct8,  as  his  Grace  of  Canterbur}'  said,  the  same  ; 
and  that  the  poliev  of  the  Establishment,  ever  since  the  accession 
«»f  I'ilizalx'th,  has  l>een  to  ctmeiliate  the  Romanists,  and  to  render 
the  ritual  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  theology  ? 
Who  would  imagine  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  still  lurked  in  the 
high  places  and  dark  places  of  an  Establishment,  from  which  is 
heard  the  indignant  outcry  against  the  tenets  of  Eather  Dens,  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  service?  It  cannot,  however,  escape 
observation,  that,  while  all  this  sfiecious  Protestant  zeal  is  mani¬ 
fested  chiefly  by  salaried  agents,  itinerant  orators,  or  clerical  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Church,  the  language  of  fraternal 
rmignition  is  heard  from  the  rulers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  who  must  l>e  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  expounders 
of  the  real  sentiments  and  settled  |H)licy  of  their  order.  It  must 
nlst)  be  oliserved,  that  this  abhorrence  and  dread  of  Po})ery,  as  pro¬ 
fessed  by  Protestant  partisans,  has  hitherto  led  to  no  corresponding 
efforts  to  purify  the  English  C'hurch  from  its  Popish  leaven,  or  to 
draw  closer  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  several  denominations 
of  Orthoilox  Protestantism  ?  ‘No  eoncession,’  is  still  the  angry 
motto  of  the  Anglican  C'hurch  towanls  all  who  presume  to  carry  the 
principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  further  than  herself,  or 
who  dissent  u|>on  grounds  which  would  have  compelled  Wiclif  and 
C'obham,  'Fyndal  and  C'overdale,  Latimer  and  Fox,  had  they  lived 
in  our  day,  to  Iv  Nonconformists.  There  still  exists  the  same  dis¬ 
position  which  Hishop  Rurnet  complains  of  in  the  elose  of  his  His¬ 
tory’,  as  prevailing  so  fatally  among  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  his 
day,  and  which  he  ascribes  to  Romish  influence,  ‘  making  us  de- 
‘  spise  the  foreign  churches,  and  hate  the  Dissenters  at  home.'  The 
account  which  that  honest  and  impartial  chronicler  gives  of  the 
Tory’  aristocracy  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  would  still  describt', 
with  little  qualification,  the  majority  of  those  whom  Eton  and  Har- 
n>w  send  to  swallow  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at  Oxford.  ‘  The 
‘  gentry,’  says  the  Hishop,  ‘  are  not  early  acquainted  with  theprin- 
‘  ciples  of  religion  ;  so  that,  after  they  have  forgot  their  catechism, 
‘  they  acquire  no  more  new  knowledge  but  what  they  learn  in  plays 
‘  and  romances. . . .  If  they  have  taken  a  wrong  tincture  at  the  Unu 

*  ver^ity^  th.\t  often  diapt^ses  them  to  hate  and  despise  ail 

*  those  who  separate  from  the  Churchy  though  they  can  give  no 
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‘  better  reason  than  the  Papists  haoe  for  hathig  heri*tics^  becatise 
‘  they  forsake  the  Church,  In  those  seats  of  education,  instead  of 
‘  l>cing  formed  to  love  their  country  and  constitution,  the  laws  and 
‘  liberties  of  it,  they  are  rather  disposed  to  love  arbitrary  govern- 
‘  ment,  and  to  become  slaves  to  absolute  monarchy.  A  change  of 
‘  interest,  provocation,  or  some  other  consideration,  may  set  tnem 
‘  right  again  as  to  the  public  ;  but  they  have  no  inward  principle 
‘  of  love  to  their  country,  and  of  public  liberty;  so  that  they  arc 
‘  easily  brought  to  love  slavery,  if  they  may  be  the  tools  for  ma- 
‘  naging  it.  ...  I  have  seen  the  nation  thrice  on  the  brink  of  ruin 

‘  by  men  thus  tainted . The  greater  part  of  the  capiul  gentry 

‘  seem  to  return  to  a  love  of  tyranny,  provided  they  may  be  the 
‘  under-tyrants  themselves ;  and  they  seem  to  be  even  uneasy 
‘  with  a  Court,  when  it  will  not  be  as  much  a  Court  as  they 
‘  would  have  it.'* 

Then,  as  now,  the  English  Roman  Catholics  sided  with  the 
Tories,  the  natural  allies  of  the  Papists  in  all  countries  where 
Popery  is  not  dissent ;  while  the  Wnigs  were  the  strength  and 
safeguard  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Rut  then,  too,  it  was  disinge¬ 
nuously  cast  as  a  reproach  upon  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  their  opinions  were  shared,  or  their  ranks  swelled,  by 
many  enemies  to  all  religion ;  as  if  Toryism  had  not  its  Hobbes, 
and  Rolingbroke,  and  Hume  for  chosen  advocates,  and  as  if  Athe¬ 
ism  itself  did  not  often  wear  the  cowl  and  the  mitre  !  ‘  Many  infi- 
‘  dels,'  says  Rishop  Rurnet,  ‘  who  hate  all  religion  and  all 
‘  churches  alike,  (being  only  against  the  Church  of  England,  be- 
‘  cause  it  is  in  possession,)  do  join  with  the  Whigs  and  the  Dis- 
‘  senters,  and  ap])car  for  them.  From  thence,  the  UMispmed 
‘  Tories  possess  many  of  those  who  are  better  minded  with  an 
‘  opinion,  that  the  Whigs  favour  the  Dissenters  only  to  ruin  and 
‘  destroy  religion  ;  and  great  multitudes  of  unthinking  and  igno- 
‘  rant  men  arc  drawn  into  that  snare.  The  principles  of  the 
‘  Whigs  lead  them  to  be  for  the  Revolution,  and  for  everything 
‘  that  has  Ix^en  done  to  support  and  establish  that ;  and  therefore 
‘  those  who  in  their  hearts  hate  the  Revolution,  fortify  and  pro- 
‘  mote  their  designs,  by  keeping  up  a  jealousy  of  all  that  IkhIv 
‘  which  alone  can  and  will  support  it.  The  Whigs  are  indeed 
*  favoured  by  the  Dissenters,  because  they  sec  their  principles 
‘  arc  for  toleration,  in  which  it  is  visible  that  the  Dissenters  ac- 
‘  quiesce,  without  pursuing  any  design  contrary  to  the  Established 
‘  ChoTch,  into  which  the  far  greater  number  of  them  might  be 
‘  brought,  if  but  a  very  few  concessions  were  made  them.’  This 
was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Dissenters  at  that  time ;  but  not  a 
jot  would  the  Church  concede,  and  consequently  every  scheme  of 
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comprehension  failed.  '  On  the  other  hand/  continues  the 
learned  Bishop,  *  the  Whigs,  seeing  tlie  leaders  of  the  Tories 
‘  drive  on  ill  designs  so  visibly, . and  that  they  are 

•  followed  in  this  by  the  bixly  of  the  Tories,  who  promote 
‘  their  elections,  and  adhere  to  them  in  all  divisions  in  the  two 
‘  I  louses  of  Parliament,  and  are  united  in  one  party  with  them  ; 

‘  from  thence  conclude  that  they  are  all  eciually  concerned,  and 
‘  alike  guilty,  and  thus  they  are  jealous  of  tnem  all.’  It  appears 
that  there  mere  informers  among  the  Tories  of  that  time,  as  there 
are  sham  reformers  among  the  present  race ;  men  who,  Burnet 
says,  ‘  seem  resolved  to  swallow  down  every  thing,  in  order  to 
‘  the  throwing  up  all  at  once,  if  they  should  come  to  have  a  clear 
‘  majitrity  in  parliament,  and  durst  lay  aside  the  mask,’'  The 
policy  of  this  party  was,  ‘  to  raise  the  heat  against  the  Dissent- 
‘  ers,  and  to  give  that  Innly  of  men  a  jealousy  of  the  (iovernment 
while,  abroad,  their  intrigues  had  for  their  object,  to  ‘  disgrace  the 

*  king’s  faithfullest  ministers.'  Many  of  the  Tories,  however,  the 
Bishop  remarks,  ‘  have  not  those  views  aiy^l  designs  that,  perhaps, 

‘  some  of  their  leaders  may  lie  justly  charged  with.' 

Our  readers  will,  wc  apprehend,  l>e  struck  with  the  ap}K)sitenes8 
of  this  description,  as  equally  applicable  to  the  state  and  charac* 
fer  of  the  two  great  |K)litical  parties  at  the  present  moment.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  arc,  indeed,  materially  altered ;  but 
the  royal  motto  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  is  still  that  of  the  Church 
and  State  party  •.  Happily,  there  is  now  no  Pretender : — yet,  the 
Orange  party  would  fain  prt>vide  themselves  with  a  Royal  Candi- 
<late  for  the  succession.  Our  st'curity  against  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  contest  lies,  not  in  the  altered  character  of  the  faction  which 
at  nrest'iU  glories  in  the  pious  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  its  head, 
and  which  burns  to  shew  its  Protestant  zeal  by  victories  similar  to 
that  (»f  Uathcormac,  but  in  the  more  enliglitened  state  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  the  relative  weakness  of  the  extreme  Tory  party. 

'Fhen,  as  now,  the  danger  to  whieh  the  Protestant  religion  was 
exposed,  procmled  from  the  High  C'hurch  party.  ‘  No  Popery' 
always  has  meant,  what  it  still  means,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Church¬ 
man, — no  dissent ;  and  it  is  a  war-cry  raisc^d  against  the  Catholics, 
as  being  ]H)litically  Dissenters.  With  the  Roman  Catholic 
C'hurch,  as  such,  her  own  ascendancy  being  secured,  the  Church 
of  England  has  no  quarrel.  With  the  sister  churches  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  Church  of  England  has  no  communion.  So  long 
as  the  Irish  Papists  paid  their  tithes,  the  increase  of  Popery  in 
Ireland  cost  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  no  concern.  And 
even  now,  to  secure  ‘  in  all  the  integrity  of  its  abuses,'  the  Church 
property,  which  is  the  Irish  Church,  the  Tory  party  would  very 

Sfmitrr  hadem  ;  facetiously  translated,  worse  and  worse. 
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generally  consent  to  take  the  Romish  priests  into  the  pay  of  the 
State,  a^eeably  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Pitt  and  London¬ 
derry  ;  thereby  giving  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
ministers  of  an  idolatrous  creed,  as,  in  India,  it  has  been  yielded 
to  the  worship  of  Juggernaut.  Such  a  measure  has  been  boldly 
advocated  by  the  Times,  the  organ  of  the  most  powerful  section  of 
the  Conservatives ;  and  it  is  so  i)erfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
Establishment  principle,  that  its  adoption,  were  a  Tory  administra¬ 
tion  to  accede  to  power,  might  be  looked  for,  unless  a  firm  resist¬ 
ance  were  opposed  to  the  specious  but  nefarious  scheme. 

That  the  reign  of  Popery  will  ever  be  restored  in  Protestant 
England,  we  have  no  serious  apprehension.  Yet,  we  do  not  think 
that  no  danger  can  accrue  from  its  insidious  increase.  We  can¬ 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  numerous  secessions  from  Protestantism 
which  have  recently  taken  place,  principally  among  the  higher  or¬ 
ders, — to  the  engaging  and  fascinating  form  that  English  Catnolicism 
assumes, — and  to  the  sort  of  re-action  in  favour  of  the  proscribed 
creed,  which  has  l)een  produced  by  the  political  crusade  against  it. 
Rut  we  are  anxious  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
that  the  danger  to  religion  arises  mainly  from  the  secret  affinity 
of  lligh-church  principles  to  Romanism.  The  Tory  journals 
boast  tliat  the  English  Catholic  gentry  are  Conservatives,  the  al¬ 
lies  of  the  Established  Protestantism  against  Irish  Po})ery  and 
English  Dissent.  There  are  noble  exceptions,  but,  generally 
speaking,  this  is  the  fact.  Popery  is  the  religion  of  Conservatism. 
Its  antiouity,  its  pretended  universality,  its  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  its  nierarchy,  combine  to  recommend  it  to  the  upi^r  ranks. 
Toryism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  naturally  the  political  creed  of 
the  Papist,  when  not  placed  by  circumstances  in  opposition  to  the 
Government.  The  Protestantism  of  the  higher  classes  forms  a 
very  slender  partition  between  them  and  the  Catholics  of  their 
own  order  and  party ;  and  this  fence  is  continually  being  broken 
in  upon  by  intermarriages.  Intercourse  with  foreign  Catholics 
tends  still  further  to  undermine  an  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  l*opery  should 
gain  strength,  and  that  a  mutual  assimilation  should  take  place 
between  the  professors  of  the  different  creeds,  is  not  surorising ; 
and  it  might  be  anticipated  that  Protestantism  would  suffer  most 
materially  in  its  essential  character  from  the  process.  Thus  does 
the  way  seem  to  be  preparing  for  an  ecclesiastical  coalition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Churches ;  by  which  means  alone  Popery  can  ever 
be  re-instated,  under  another  name,  in  the  sees  and  stalls  which 
it  longs  to  rc-occupy  as  its  native  and  appropriate  seats.  In  this 
view,  the  Inquiry  into  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Churches  becomes  one  of  ominous  interest. 

‘  I  am  sometimes,’  says  the  venerable  William  Jay,  in  an  elo- 
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qucnt  ttermon  just  published, — ‘  I  am  sometimes  dreadfully  afraid 
*  of  the  Popery  of  Protestantism/ 

‘  W'lut  is  bigolr)'  but  the  ape  of  Popery,  or  a  species  of  persecution 
aHhamcil,  or  afruicl,  or  unable  to  act?  \Vhat  is  lligh-churchism,  but 
Popery  in  the  bud,  or  in  the  embryo  ?  I  know  excellent  ('hurchmen  who 
are  not  bigots ;  they  have  their  convictions  and  their  preferences ;  (and 
who  would  forbid  these  to  any  man  ?)  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  religion 
to  condemn  or  erett  to  unchurch  others.  But  he  who  deems  it  sinful 
to  enter  any  place  of  worship  but  his  own,  or  treats  it  ns  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  offence,  that  one  of  his  own  flock  has,  once  in  his  life,  com- 
muiuHl  at  the  table  of  a  brother  as  much  **  holding  the  Head"  as 
himstdf,  and  differing  from  him  only  in  non-essentials ;  or  who  refuses 
or  murmurs  to  bury  a  cliild  Imptizetl  by  a  Dissenter,  or  not  baptizt^d  at 
all ;  or  considers  all  other  churches  but  his  own  us  unscriptiiral,  and 
all  the  administrations  of  ordinances  in  them  as  invalid  ;  let  him  rail 
as  long  and  as  loud  as  he  cluKises  against  Popery,  be  assured  he  is  a 
Papist  at  hi^rt  and  in  principle.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  his  grievance. 
He  would  willingly  readl  it,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  and  let  hnwe  the 
d<igs  of  w’ar,  or  employ  the  fetters  of  spiritual  despotism.  He  secretly 
calls  for  fire  from  heaven  ;  but  the  comfort  is,  there  is  no  one  to  hear 
him.’ — Serfnun,  pp.  38,  P. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  Poj>ery  has  of  late  made 
rapid  strides  within  the  pale,  and  under  the  mask,  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  Brandishing  the  ‘  sword  unsheathed,’  Bigotry^  the  ‘  Ajhj  of 
‘  Popery,’  has  come  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Sachevcrell  and  Parker, 
at  the  head  of  a  motley  grou])e  of  evangelicals  and  anti-evangelic¬ 
als,  hot-headixl  fanatics  and  cool  politicians.  Bishop  Blomfield  at 
the  head,  and  Mr.  Gathercolc  at  the  tail, — to  put  down  by  force 
of  threat,  clamour,  and  outrageous  invective,  that  which  Mr.  Burke 
characteriieil  as  ‘  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion,’ — 
Dissent.  Never  have  Protestant  Dissenters  been  assailed  with 
more  intolerant  abuses  with  fouler  insults,  with  more  enormous 
calumnies,  than  hy  the  churchmen  of  the  present  day.  Alarm 
and  jealousy  have  no  douht  pn»duceil  this  violent  demonstration 
of  bigotry ;  and  one  pretext  urged  for  it  is,  that  the  Dissenters 
have  l)ceomc  too  |H)litical !  Had  the  Church  been  politic  as  well 
as  |H)litical,  the  Dissenters  would  not  have  been  provoked  to  as¬ 
sume  the  ground  which  they  now  occupy,  and  from  which  they 
will  not  easily  be  driven.  But  it  is  not  that  Dissenters  have 
grown  to4>  political, — it  is  l)ecause  they  take  what  their  enemies 
deem  the  wn)ng  side  in  politics,  giving  their  8up|K)rt  to  His  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Ministers  in  measures  of  reform,  that  they  are  thus  re¬ 
proached  and  vilified.  Has  William  Jay  ever  compromised  his 
sacretl  office  by  intermeddling  obtrusively  with  politics.^  No; 
but  he  hju4  felt  it  his  duly  at  this  moment  to  come  forwanl  with  a 
manly,  dignified,  aud  energetic  pmfcest  against  the  spirit  of  intolc- 
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ranee  and  fanaticism  which  is  now  rife  in  the  Established  Church. 
One  reason  for  his  consenting  to  publish  his  sermon,  he  tells 
us,  is,  ‘  l>ecausc  it  has  been  surmised,  and  pretty  loudly  rumoured 
‘  too,  that  Dissenters  are  less  adverse  to  I’opery  than  many  of 
*  their  brethren  in  the  Establishment.*' 

*  In  some  cases/  he  continues,  *  I  fear,  and  am  persuadctl,  this  in¬ 
tended  reHcction  has  proceeded  from  ecclesiastical  malevolence,  always 
ready  to  impeach  and  traduce  those  who  differ  from  it,  and  are  supiHMed 
to  stand  on  less  favoured  ground.  But,  in  other  cases,  it  has,  perhaps, 
arisen  from  what  we  are  so  far  from  denying,  that  we  admit  and  ac¬ 
knowledge— our  cordial  w'ishes  that  our  feilow  Catholic  subjects  might 
obtain  and  enjoy  all  civil  rights  and  privileges  with  ourselves ;  and 
that  our  lovely  religion  may  be  freed  from  every  vestige  and  as|)ect  of 
persecution,  not  only  in  actual  violence  or  coercion,  but  in  every  hate¬ 
ful  and  depreciating  privation,  stigma,  and  restraint.  If  to  lielieve  and 
assert  that,  while  we  render  to  Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Cajsar's,  we 
should  render  unto  Ood  only  the  things  that  are  (Jod’s, — that  the 
Church  is  not  the  State,  nor  the  State  the  Church, — that  iiolitics  and 
religion  should  be  separately  defined, — that  civil  authority  has  nothing 
to  do  with  an  intercourse  with  our  Maker  and  our  Judge, — that  its 
powers  and  penalties  extend  only  to  actions,  while  it  takes  under  its 
impartial  wing  the  life,  property,  and  freedom  .of  every  man  who  sub¬ 
mits  to  its  laws, — that  toleration  is  an  exceptionable  term,  blaspheming 
while  it  degrades,  by  allowing  God  lo  receive,  os  well  as  his  creatures 
to  pay,  those  devotions  which  their  convictions  dictate,  and  without 
which  they  would  be  of  no  avail ; — if  this  is  to  be  guilty,  we  glory  in 
the  charge ;  assured  that  to  these  just  conclusions  every  reasonable 
mind  will  in  time  lie  brought ;  that  we  have  already  on  our  side  the 
suffrages  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  liest  men  that  ever  lived  ;  yea,  and 
that  the  very  Reformation  was  founded  really  in  these  very  principles, 
and  can  be  completely  justified  only  by  them.' — Jay,  pp.  9 — 11. 

Such  is  the  heresy  of  the  Dissenters  I  And  so  odious  is  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  votaries  of  the  Establishment,  that,  judging  from  pre¬ 
sent  appearances,  as  well  as  from  the  records  of  the  past,  the 
Church  of  England  would  prefer  throwing  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Romish  Mother  to  fraternizing  with  the  sectaries,  at  the 
cost  of  surrendering  one  particle  of  her  pretensions  to  an  exclusive 
ascendancy.  If  she  had  to  choose — and  she  may  have  to  choose 
— iKJtween  a  cordial  alliance  with  the  evangelical  Dissenters, 
on  the  terms  of  mutual  recognition  and  intercommunion,  and  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Romanists,  we  fear  that  the  latter  would 
be  embraced  as  the  most  palatable  alternative. 

It  would  of  course,  in  tnat  event,  be  discovered,  that  Popery  is, 
as  Mr.  O’Croly  would  represent  it,  only  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  ‘  The  well-informed  Catholics,*'  he 
says,  ^  abjure  many  ridiculous  tenets,  and  rmect  many  silly  ob- 
‘  scrvances,  that  prevail  among  the  ignorant  of  their  communion ; 
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‘  and  therefore,  in  this  rcsjiect,  aj>proach  the  confines  of  Protest- 
‘  antism.** 

*  It  appears  that  the  Kiiglish  anti  Scotch  Roman  Catholics  may,  for 
the  most  part,  be  enrolletl  in  this  class;  and  that  they  arc  strangers  to 
the  HU()erHtitions  that  have  taken  such  deep  root  ant!  are  nurtured  in 
this  {>ortion  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions.  What  inference  is  to  l>e 
drawn  from  this  fact  ?  It  must  la*  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 
English  and  Scotch  ('athulics  are  ortlunlox  ;  in  which  case,  it  follows, 
that  Irish  I'alholicity,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  is  a  deviation  from 
genuine  Catiudic  ortluHloxy.  What  then  is  to  Ik*  done?  Should  not 
Irish  Catholicity  Ik*  refornu*<l,  and  Ik*  assimilated  to  that  of  England 
and  Scotland?  i)(H*s  not  Catholic  uniformity,  us  well  as  the  sanctity 
of  religion,  require  this  ?  Or  are  its  corruptions  to  be  perpi»tuated, 
and  to  Ik*  extended  to  England  and  Scotland  ?  We  do  not  think, 
fnim  the  present  state  of  s<H:ietv,  that  this  latter  alternative  will  take 
place.  The  Homan  ('atludic  religion,  then,  as  far  as  these  three  king¬ 
doms  are  cuncerne<l,  is  in  an  unoinalous  state,  and  at  variance  with 
itself.  Even  in  this  country,  without  crossing  the  Irish  (^hannel,  it 
presents  a  somewhat  similar  picture.  The  higher  orders  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  Catholics  differ  more  on  the  score  of  religion  from  the  lower 
orders,  though  tliey  all  fre(pient  one  common  place  of  worship,  than 
from  their  l*n»testant  brethren.  How  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied? 
The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  Catholics  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Will  this  superior  class  take  m*  steps  towards  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  ignorant  and  uninstructed  ?  Or  if,  through  the 
]H*rversity  of  churchmen,  things  are  suffered  to  remain  in  statu  quo, 
will  they  who  profess  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  purity,  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  Ik?  content  to  be  classified  under  one  common  appellation  with 
thiKK*  who  make  j)rofession  of  it,  overloaded  with  all  manner  of  super¬ 
stition  and  extravagance? 

‘  Further,  what  are  the  (\itholic  Priests  of  F'ngland  and  Scotland, 
\\lu»  exhibit  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  genuine  form,  to  think  of  their 
brethren,  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  under  whose  guidance 
and  instruction  it  is  totally  disfigured  and  disgniced  ?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  hirmer,  either  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the  latter,  or  to 
n*pudiate  their  communion  altogether?  It  is  this  vulgar,  this  cor- 
rupU*il  Catholicity,  which  brings  Irish  ('atholics  and  Protestants  into 
deadly  conflict  with  each  other  ;  that  gives  life  and  activity  to  sectarian 
bigtttry  and  rancHUir.  If  this  was  put  down  or  exphnled,  the  Catholics 
of  this  empire  might  Ik*  classed  with  mere  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
by  law  established  ;  in  which  aise,  there  would  be,  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  almost  tantamount  to  religious  communion,  a  general  and  a 
charitable  reci»gnition  of  one  common  Christianity.*  pp.  i2 — 4. 

The  distinction  between  the  vulgar  Popery  and  the  English 
*  Catholicity,'  we  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  brought  under  the 
espt'cial  notice  of  our  readers.  'I'hey  ought  not  to  lx*  confounded. 
Unhappily,  however,  it  is  the  reformed  Catholicity,  the  attained 
Poi^ry,  which  supjK)rts  and  protects  the  su|X‘rstition  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  by  maintaining  the  authority  from  which  l>oth  alike  proceed. 
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VVe  admit  that  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained,  ^  if  the  Catholic 
‘  religion  in  this  empire  were  made  to  exist  in  its  least  objection- 
‘  able  form,  as  regards  the  moral  condition  of  the  Irish  people/ 
Hut,  in  that  least  objectionable  form,  in  which  it  approaches  nearest 
to  Church-of-Englandism,  it  is  still  the  antagonist  of  the  Faith  as 
deliveretl  to  the  Saints  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  union  between  the  two  Churches  would  have  a  most  dis¬ 
astrous  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

Mr.  O'Croly,  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  a  member  of 
the  Irish  priesthood.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
driven  from  the  parish  which  he  had  faithfully  served  for  ten 
years,  because  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  anti-tithe  agitation, 
and  opposed  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  rent.  Availing  himself 
of  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  parishes,  he  re¬ 
moved  from  Courcies  to  the  parish  of  Ovens ;  but  there  similar 
difficulties  and  troubles,  arising  from  similar  causes,  awaited  him. 
He  resigned  his  charge;  yet,  not  having  made  a  canonical  sur¬ 
render,  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  another  parish  priest,  and 
was,  after  some  altercation,  allowed  to  resume  his  post.  In  this 
somewhat  equivocal  position,  having  no  authority  over  his  own 
Hock,  discountenanced  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  ‘  maligned 
‘  by  bigots  lay  and  clerical,  because  be  lived  on  friendly  terms 
‘  with  bis  Protestant  neighbours,’  the  Priest  of  Ovens  was  led  to 
publish  bis  “  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Finance;”  in  which,  while 
ostensibly  advocating  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  whom  be  would  have  the  State  take  into  its  service  as 
stipendiaries,  be  attacks  the  whole  course  pursued  by  his  Church, 
and  announces  his  convietion  that  the  main  points  of  difference 
l)ctwccn  the  two  religions  ‘  turned  upon  accidentals.’  This  pub¬ 
lication  ‘  brought  at  once  about  his  cars  the  bishop  and  the  priests.’ 
He  was  cited  peremptorily  to  appear  in  Cork  before  the  Ordinary 
and  bis  council ;  but  his  friends,  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety, 
advised  him  not  to  quit  his  own  house.  He  sent  an  apology, 
which  was  of  course  disregarded  ;  and  he  was  then  served  with  a 
letter  of  suspension,  which  suspension  was  to  continue  in  force 
until  a  retractation  should  be  made  of  a  number  of  propositions 
ostensibly  extracted  from  the  condemned  publication.  He  de¬ 
murred  to  the  proceeding ;  but  this  only  protluced  a  fresh  citation, 
and  a  confirmation  of  his  suspension  by  the  Ordinary ;  and  he 
was  at  length  formally  deprived  of  his  benefice.  The  Author, 
being  thus  cashiered,  has  become  a  Protestant  mnlgre  soi;  for 
the  present  Inquiry  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
an  Apology  for  renouncing  the  Homan  Catholic  faith.  It  was 
his  object  in  part  of  his  former  Essay,  he  says,  *  if  possible,  to  ap- 

*  proximate  the  two  religions,  and  to  establish  Christian  concord 

*  between  conflicting  sectaries.’ 


12  ()'(’r4)ly's  hujuiry. 

*  Ui'tiiny;  u|><>n  fdcl.s  aiul  iltK'triiies,  wc  thought  the  idea 

may  la*  eiitiTUuiUHl.  \\  e  vc*iiturc»l  to  clruw  a  ciisliiiction  Ix'tu’ot'ii  the 
religion  taught  by  nrii'sts,  and  the  bU|MT^tition»  inculcated  by  friars. 
Hut  it  ujUK'ar'*  the  distinction  was  gratuitous,  and  not  at  all  warranttnl 
by  fact;  that  priests  and  friars  are  indeed  in  |>erfect  unison;  are  ce¬ 
mented  together,  are  4»ne  and  indivisible  ;  and  that  what  was  sacrile¬ 
giously  culled  c«uis<’craleil  truinjK*ry,  Indongs  to  Irish  Catholic  orthcxloxy. 
In  this  view  of  things,  the  Kssay-writer  erred,  Imth  as  to  theory  and 
to  fact.  However,  he  is  not  willing  t<i  abandon  the  subji^rt,  ami 
therefore  he  now  resjieclfully  presiuits  to  the  public  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  chief  iniints  of  controversy  between  the  two  churches.’ 

p.  22. 

'rhe  result  of  an  examiiiiition  prosecuted  under  these  circum- 
sUiiees,  might  he  anticipated;  and  Mr.  CVCroly,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  tlie  resemblance  and  agreement  Ik'twei'n  the  two 
(  iiurehes,  shews  himself,  on  many  points,  a  better  I'rotestant  than 
many  Oxford-bred  aiul  Dublin-bred  divines  and  laics  of  the  An¬ 
glican  C’hureh.  Nay,  he  has  fallen,  perhaps  unconsciously  and 
unavoidably,  into  the  fault,  as  they  would  deem  it,  which  (.’hil- 
lingwortli,  and  dew  el,  and  other  eliampions  of  Protestantism  in 
former  days  committed,  that  of  adopting  the  opinions  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  tlie  Dissenters.  '  When  you  dispute  against  the  Papists,' 
was  a  royal  remark,  ‘  you  are  Puritans  :  and  when  you  dispute 

*  against  the  Puritans,  you  are  Pajiists.’  ’Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  Mr.  O'Croly  writes  much  more  like  a  Puritan  than  a  Papist; 
while  Hugh  Hose,  and  Henry  Melville,  and  other  churchmen  of 
the  same  school,  talk  much  more  like  Papists  than  Ihiritans. 
’This  will  Ik‘  seen  from  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
W’ork  liefore  us. 

First,  of  the  Bible.  ‘  ’The  Protestant  Church  allows  the  indis- 
‘  criminate  use  of  the  sacred  volume,  while  the  Church  of  Borne 

*  clogs  with  certain  conditions  the  privilege  of  its  ]H?rusal.'  ‘  ’Fhe 
‘  Protestant  plan  of  circulating  tiie  Scriptures  w  ithout  note  or 
’comment,  is  condemncxl.'  Mr.  O'Croly,  it  will  l)e  perceived, 
s^K'aks  4»n  the  subject  like  a  gooil  Bible-Society  man ;  and  w’c  arc 
glad  to  find  that,  even  in  Ireland,  the  Anti-biblicals  arc  losing 
ground  ;  and  some  of  the  Uomish  bishops  ‘  allow  a  greater  lati¬ 
tude  than  iithers.'  'I'his  is  the  more  encouraging,  when  w'c  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Bible  Society  was  tor  many  years  iiercely  opposed 
by  the  Protestant  Church,  u[H)n  grounds  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  now  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  bishops.  Had 
the  Protestant  jdau  ot  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
dialect  without  note  and  comment,  been  acted  u]K)n  in  Ireland  by 
the  V.stablisheil  C  hurch, — had  the  labours  of  Bishop  Bedell  i)een 
follow eil  up  by  the  ditfusion  ot  the  Irish  Scriptures, — the  religious 
condition  of  Ireland  would  now  l>c  very  ditt'erent.  But,  alas. 
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‘  the  ro|>ory  of  Protestantism'  has  proved  nearly  as  hostile  to 
the  unrt'stricteil  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  policy  of  the 
Uonianists  themselves. 

W  ith  rejranl  to  the  ('anon  of  Scripture,  Mr.  O'Croly  affirms, 
that  there  is  not  a  direct  clashing  of  opinion  lietween  the  Uomish 
ami  Anglican  (’hiirches,  since  (’atholic  theologians  do  not  scruple 
to  draw  a  marked  line  of  distinction  In'tween  tlie  luMiks  that  were 
ever  acknowledged  as  canonical,  and  those  of  the  A|H)crypha, 
which  are  styled  Dcutero-cnnonical ^  and  which  the  Churcli  of 
Ihigland  iHTsists  in  having  read  in  Protestant  C'hurches,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Puritan  ohjections. 

'I’radition  is  the  next  point, — a  ‘  mere  non-entity  in  religion,' 
a  ‘figment,’  a  ‘  sine  sc  nomeu^  a  ‘consecrated  phan- 

‘  tom.’  ‘  Will  this  weak  point  continue  to  lie  insisted  on  hy  the 
‘  Koman  (’atholic  (’hiirch  asks  Mr.  (rC’roly.  W’eak  as  it  is, 
Protestants  who  contend  for  the  claims  of  their  Church  as  an 
‘  authorized  interpreter,’  and  for  the  necessity  of  calling  in  Pri¬ 
mitive  I’radition  as  an  umpire;  who  hold  that  ‘the  (^uirch  hath 
*  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,’  and  that  ‘  whosoever  through 
‘  his  private  judgement  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  of  the 
‘  ('hurch,’  ought  to  l>c  dealed  with  as  an  offender;  such  Protest¬ 
ants  cannot  very  consistently  call  upon  the  Humanists  to  give  up 
their  doctrine  of  Tradition*. 

Mr,  O’Croly  treats  Infallibility  as  another  ‘mere  chimera;’ 
and  he  correctly  states,  that  whatever  may  lie  the  vulgar  lielief  of 
Uoman  (Catholics,  ‘  the  question  of  (’huren  infallibility  is,  accord- 
‘  ing  to  Homan  Catholic  principles,  an  open  one.’  ‘  No  general 
council  has  decided  on  it.’  The  infallibility  of  the  Po]H'  has  never 
l)ecn  generally  acknowledged  as  a  tenet  of  the  Homish  faith.  The 
difference  Ix'tween  the  two  Churches  upon  this  jH>int  has  been  thus 
stated.  The  Church  of  Home  cannot  err  ;  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  never  errs.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  distinction 
involving  no  great  practical  difference.  . 

‘  The  Scripture  the  only  sure  foundation,’  is  the  title  of  our 
Author’s  next  section,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Tradition  is  again 
adverted  to.  In  the  sense  of  ‘  the  unwritten  word,’  (’atholic  di- 


*  *  Where  shall  we  look  for  testimony  so  trustworthy  and  venerable 
as  that  of  the  ancient  Synods,  and  the  (’atholic  doctors  and  cx{H>unders 
of  the  (’hurch  ?  And  who  shall  tell  us,  if  thenf  cannot  tell  us,  what 
was  the  unhrokm  tradition  of  doctrine  and  interpretation,  from  the 
days  of  the  Evangelists,  down  to  the  (‘stablishment  of  Christianity, 
thnmghout  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Now  this  is 
preciselv  the  umpirage  to  which  the  Church  of  England  makes  her  ap¬ 
peal.  She  does  not  appeal  to  private  judgement  unlicensed  and  unoon- 
trolltMl.'  Le  Has’s  Hife  of  Jewel,  p.  21)1. 
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vines,  he  lelU  us,  have  virtually  given  up  this  point ;  and  the 
term  n«)w  means  nothing  more  than  tlie  opinions  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  the  various  delinitions  of  ancient  councils  on  nues- 
tions  of  religion  and  church  discipline.  In  this  sense,  we  have 
already  reinarke<l,  the  (’hurch  of  Knglaud  does  not  reject  the  aid 
of  'rradition,  which  is  as  necessary  to  vindicate  the  use  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  the  custom  of  sponsors,  the  rite  of  confirmation,  and 
other  *  embellishments  ’  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as  the  use  of 
lieads,  rosaries,  scapulars,  consecrated  oils,  and  other  Homish 
tnimpery. 

'The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  more  fully  explaineil  in  the  sub- 
si‘(|uent  si'Ctiim.  'Phe  cjuestion  is  stated  to  be  ^  one  of  discipline, 

‘  rather  than  <»f  faith  and  '  the  doctrine  of  the  Galilean  (’hurch, 

‘  which  gives  him  little  more  than  a  primacy  of  honour,  and  this 
‘  arising  originally  from  the  circumstance  that  Home  was  the  im- 

*  |HTial  city,  comes  very  close  tt»  Protestantism  on  the  subject, 

‘  and  removes  at  once,  and  by  wholesale,  the  great  ground  for 
‘  altercation  on  the  subject.’ 

M  r.  O'C’roly  then  proceials  to  shew,  that  unity  of  faith  is  no 
characteristic  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  ;  that  great  discre¬ 
pancy,  as  well  in  the  theory  as  in  the  practice  of  religion,  is  found 
among  the  Homish  elergv  ;  that  the  friars  and  the  priests  differ 
very  widely  in  the  sort  of  religion  which  they  respectively  exhibit; — 
s4'apulars,  In'ads,  habits,  indulgences,  iic.,  l)eing  chiedy  the  wares 
of  the  friars  ;  that  there  is  an  amazing  diversity  in  the  Hreviaries, 
and  that  the  march  of  improvement  has  extendetl  even  to  the 
Homan  Hreviary,  and  the  ]>rayer-books  in  common  use.  Some 
saints  have  Inen  dislodged  from  the  calendar ;  many  ‘  silly 
‘  prayers  ’  have  been  expungeil,  or  altered;  and  some  "  old  women’s 
‘  tales,  revelations,  and  miracles'  have  disap(H‘ariHl.  ‘  Indeed,’ 
continues  Mr.  O'Croly,  ‘  religion,  in  its  whole  frame  and  eco- 

*  nomv,  has  assumc'il  new  forms  and  ap|)earances.  Baptism  and 
‘  the  i.ord's  Su})per  were  very  simple  at  the  commencement*’ 

*  ^^’hat  changes  luul  ininroveinents  have  taken  place  in  the  lapstj  of 
eighteen  ceiUuries  !  If  tnc  A|K>stles  should  now  revisit  the  w’orld, 
and  witness  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  a  {Mtntifical  muss,  is  there  any 
|Hkssihility  that  they  could  identify  it  with  their  own  simple  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  SupiHT  ?  It  would  In?  ditftcult  to  prove  that  Philip 

the  deacon,  when  ne  Ixiptizeil  tlie  noble  Ethiopian  in  the  stream  on 

the  highway,  used  consecruted  oils  and  salt  on  the  oecaaioii . 

i'oiiHrmation,  as  well  as  Haptism,  is  a  drawback  on  church  unity.  It 
IS  administered  in  the  Eastern  Church  as  in  the  Protestant,  without 
consecrated  oil  ;  neither  d<M?s  its  administration  alw’ays  come  from  the 
hands  of  a  bishop.  Here  the  (frocks  differ  in  two  important  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  Latins,  hut  not  at  all  from  the  primitive  practice  of  the 
i'hurch.  In  the  first  ages,  we  find  little  mention  of  cousecrated  oils, 
which  now  comjHKse  the  great  fnatcricl  of  religion;  and  we  learn  from 
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Si.  Jonime,  tlmt,  t'voii  in  h\%  tiino,  Uisho|>«,  with  the  exception  of  holy 
onlen»,  Rhjmnl  with  the  inferior  clergy  the  nilministmtion  of  »ill  iho 
rite!*  t»f  religion.  In  the  primitive  I'hnrch,  C’ontirmation  iinmedmtely 
foIiowtHl  Muptism,  to  whicli  it  cemsidered  a  sort  of  stipplement. 

.  ...  It  is  removed  to  a  ilistnnce  from  llapHsm,  iH*rhnps  not  without 
crtuse.  For  it  would  ni»t  comport  well  with  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  to 
1m'  the  ordinary  minister  of  a  mere  stipplementai  rite.  Hut  these 
changes  are  accidental  or  unimportant,  lie  it  so.*  pp.  fW,  fifj. 

They  are  not  the  less  significant.  So  then,  there  inttst  he  a 
hish(»p  for  the  s.ake  of  the  rite,  and  there  must  l>e  the  rite  for  the 
sake  of  the  hisho]) !  Hut  here,  iVIr.  (fOoly  talks  almost  like  a 
Freshyterian.  Again,  speaking  of  discrepancies,  he  remarks, 
that  in  the  Kastern  Church,  the  form  ot  absolution  is  depre¬ 
catory;  in  the  IVestern,  it  is  absolute.  ‘ 'The  (t reek  priest  he- 
‘  seeches  the  Almighty  to  grant  pardon  to  the  penitent  sinner, 

‘  whereas  the  l.atin  priest  boldly  grants  pardon  in  his  own  name.' 
In  the  f'hurch  of  Fngland,  we  have  the  Cfreek  form  in  the  daily 
service,  the  liatin  form  in  tlie  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sickf 
.Sacerdotal  absolution  is  tlie  doctrine  of  both  the  Homan  and  the 
Anglican  ("liurch :  the  difference  between  them  relates  to  the 
conditions.  Matrimony  has  undergone  various  changes  since  the 
primitive  times ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  Omncil  of  'Prent  that 
the  ])resence  of  a  priest  has  l>een  deemed  indis]>ensahlc  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract.  'I'he  Church  of  Kngland,  though  it 
does  not  call  marriage  a  sacrament,  has  recently  shewn  a  strong 
disposition  to  stickle  for  its  being  a  church  ordinance. 

'rransul>stantiation  and  the  Mass  are  the  subjects  of  the  next  two 
sections.  Upon  the  former  point,  Mr.  ffCVoly  is  far  more  of  a 
Protestant  than  .Alexander  Knox  ;  nay,  we  do  not  know  what 
our  Iligh-church  divines  will  say  to  the  following  statements. 

*  The  truth  is,  that  the  Tiord*s  Supper,  as  to  its  contents,  is  a  matter 
of  ol)servnnce  nither  than  }»elief.  It  is  a  C’hristinn  institution,  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  perpetual  standing,  the  eontinned  and  universal  celebration  of 
whieh  is  to  remind  ('Christian  l^elievers  of  the  Victim  slain  on  Mount 
('alvary,  by  the  symbols  of  his  liody  and  blood,  expressed  in  the  conse- 
v  rated  elements,  and  given  to  the  faithful.  In  this  light  was  it  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Apostles  and  primitive  (*hristians.  In  proeess  of  time 
it  in'cw  into  the  shape  of  a  dogma,  gradually  swelled  its  consequence 
in  the  ranks  of  speculative  tenets,  until  at  length,  in  the  revolution  of 
times  and  ]>finciplesj  it  was  placed  in  the  foreground  of  religion,  and 
made  the  great  standard  of  orthodoxy.*  pp.  102,  103. 

r|)on  the  subject  of  the  Mass,  Mr.  O'Croly  expresses  himself 
without  reserve  as  a  IVotestant,  although  he  would  fain  resolve 
the  controversy  on  this  point  into  a  mere  logomachy.  He 
avows,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  cannot  he  with  propriety 
termed  a  sacrifice ;  that  the  same  rite  cannot  he  at  once  a  sacrifice 
and  a  sacrament;  and  he  remarks  that  the  Author  of  the  Eptstle 
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to  the  llchrewH  ‘expressly  says,  that  Clirist  Jesus,  our  High 
‘  Priest,  oilered  hiinsein»ul  once/ 

‘  lie  s|)euks  «f  the  full,  adequate,  comprehensive  efftcacy  of  this 
sucriHce  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  If  the  celebnUioii  of  the 
Kiicharist  was  the  great  sacritice  of  the  new  law,  to  be  offered  as  such 
every  where  and  at  all  times,  fnuii  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  is  it 
imt  passing  strange  that  it  was  not  noticed  by  him,  more  es{)ecially  ns 
he  was  w  riting  expressly  on  the  subject  of  sacrifit'es  ?  This  argument, 
though  a  negative,  is,  from  circumstances,  cK^uivalent  to  a  {mitive, 
and  cannot  eiisily  Ik?  got  over.’  pp.  lOo,  KH». 

Wc  have  never  seen  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  so  well  illustrated  as  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  Acct>rding  to  ArisU^tle  and  the  schotdmeii,  body  or  mutter  consists 
of  two  projKTties — namely,  sub.\tanct’  and  accidcuiSf  or  accidental  qua¬ 
lities.  These  qiialities  fall  under  the  cx^gniziuice  of  the  senst^s,  and  are 
callinl  ucx'identid,  iK'causc,  though  generally  essential  to  matter,  they 
are  not  so  sjH‘cifically  or  individually.  For  example,  w'ax  may  Ih*  soft 
4»r  hard,  inav  W  mouldeil  into  this  shajH;  or  that,  may  put  on  new  forms 
and  apjHnirances,  without  ceasing,  however,  through  all  these  changes, 
to  Ik*  wax.  No  particular  form  is  essential  to  it,  though  it  must,  of 
necessity,  apjH‘ar  under  some  form  or  other.  So  much  for  accidental 
<pnilities.  ' V’e  come  now  to  substanvt\  which  is  defined  to  Iki  an  essen¬ 
tial  attribute  of  matter,  and  the  substratum  or  subject y  in  which  the 
accidental  qindities  inhere.  This  essential  attribute  or  property  of 
mutter  tliK^  not  full  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  is  invisible  and 
im}uiltHible,  and  only  to  be  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  In  short, 
tlumgli  it  is  milled  an  essential  pro|)erty  of  matter,  it  has  nothing  ma- 
U’rial  in  it,  ami  should  either  Ik*  considered  spiritual,  which  would  lie 
alisnrd,  or  a  complete  uon-cnlity ;  so  that  the  individual  material  sub¬ 
stance  or  body  is  composed  of  all  that,  and  of  nothing  else  but  that, 
which  falls  under  the  ctignizance  of  the  senses.  Substance,  therefore, 
ill  matter  or  IkkIj’,  as  contra-distinguished  from  accidental  qualities, 
according  to  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  is  no  reality,  but  a  mere  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  im;igination.  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  question 
in  hand.  The  change  i*tfected  by  the  words  of  consecration  does  not, 
it  is  granted,  affect  the  sensible  or  accidental  qualities — the  taste,  the 
colour,  the  strength,  the  ap{Hxiruuct*s.  No  alteration  or  metamor¬ 
phosis  taut's  place  in  this  res|)ect.  The  bread  retains  its  nourishing, 
the  wine  its  inebriating  quality.  This  is  granted  ;  this  must  Ik?  granted. 
Kvcii  Thomas  of  Aquin  says,  that  the  senses  are  not  deceived,  because 
they  pronounce  judgement  only  on  the  accidental  qualities,  Avhich  of 
right  full  under  their  cognizance.  On  what,  therefore,  does  the  power 
of  tnmsftinnalion  exert  itst'lf  On  the  iimq;inary  attribute  substance, 
which,  contrary  to  the  definition  given  of  a  noun  substantive,  can 
neither  In?  st'cn,  nor  felt,  nor  heard,  nor  understmid.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantialion,  but  that,  resting  as  it 
din's  mKm  an  airy  nothing,  it  must,  “  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vi¬ 
sion,  disappear,  and  Imive  not  a  w  reck  behind  ?  '*  TransubsUintiation, 
then,  may  IK*  defined,  a  transmutation  of  nothings  and  w'e  can  arrive 
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nl  no  other  cimoluRion  but  that  nil  the  churches  of  Christendom  have 
U'eii  turmnl  topsy-turvy  on  the  subject,  by  absurd  metaphysics  and 
iiiingiiifirv  inetiimorphosis. 

*  Ktirther,  it  is  adinittetl,  that  the  change  or  metamorphosis,  real  or 
iiiiiiginiiry,  ns  the  case  may  Im?,  wrmight  by  the  nll-powerful  \n>rds  of 
conHi*crntion,  is  but  of  n  transitory  nature.  For  when  the  elements  Ik». 
gill  to  corrupt  or  suffer  decofnfHisition,  the  suhstancf,  which  was  sup- 
IMmiMl  to  have  undergone  the  transformation,  returns  to  its  old  state  or 
relation,  while  the  ImhIv  of  Christ  withdraws  from  the  decaying  ele¬ 
ments,  or  by  the  regular  pn»cess  of  nature  is  re-transformed  into  the 
jtiihstancr  nt  the  bread.  Here  is  transmutation  upon  transmutation; 
or,  more  properly  siHMiking,  one  absurdity  generated  by  another. 

*  Many  Homan  Catholic  theologians  are  not  afraid  to  advance  opi- 
niims  on  this  subject,  that  do  not  exactly  tally  with  the  definition  given 
by  the  C/Ouncil  of  Trent.  They  maintain  that  there  is  no  conversion 
of  one  substance  into  another ;  but  that  one  is  annihilated,  and  the 
other  instantaiie<nisly  substituted.  Whether  they  lielieve  a  similar 
rice  vcrsli  process  takes  place  on  the  decay  of  the  elements,  does  not 
appear.  Rut  to  lie  consistent,  they  should  lielieve  so ;  and  that  f'hrist’s 
IhkIv  is  annihilated  to  make  room  for  the  reproduction  of  the  bread.  If 
this  !>e  not  a  reductio  nd  nbxnrdum,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
Euclid.’  pp.  — 102. 

1 

Rut  while  the  doctrine  of  Trnnsnhstantiation  has  served  as  a 
fertile  point  of  dispute  between  Roman  ('atholic  and  Protestant 
divines,  and  has  even  been  selected  as  a  turning-point  by  which  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  members  of  each  communion,  the  fact  is, 
that  the  I^uthcrans,  and  some  of  our  High-('hurchmen,  closely 
approximate  to  the  notions  of  the  more  enlightenorl  Romanists 
upon  this  point.  Rut  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as  taught  by  the 
friars,  and  received  by  the  vulgar,  is  as  distinct  from  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  as  magic  is  from  metaphysics. 
The  practice  of  saying  masses  as  a  charm  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
|v>8es,  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  is  sheer  paganism ;  «nd  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ranked  with  witchcraft.  No  de¬ 
fence  can  be  offered  for  the  priests  or  friars  who  countenance  the 
delusion  ;  and  it  deserves  consideration  whether  such  cases  of 
imposture  do  not  fairly  come  within  the  sphere  of  penal  legisla* 
tion. 

^  Masses,’  says  Mr.  O’Croly,  ‘  are  offered  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude — for  brute  beasts  as  well  os  for 
human  beings.  A  farmer  who  happens  to  have  his  cattle  disordered, 
the  rot  among  his  sheep,  or  the  munrafn  among  his  cows,  will  have 
masses  said  for  their  recovery.  TWe  fishermen  of  r)ungar\"an,  and 
olsewhere,  regularly  get  masses  said,  tJUt  they  may  hook  the  more  fish. 
It  is  (luite  common  among  the  ignorant  to  lie  under  the  persuasion  that 
worldly  calamities  result  from  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  ;  which  opinion, 
indeed,  receives  some  countenance  from  the  hook  of  Job.  To  counter¬ 
act  this  malignant  influence,  they  fly  to  the  priest  to  have  masses  said. 
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Thf  prictt  iaket  no  pains  to  remove  the  error,  but  accepts  the  pwu- 
niary  offering.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  masses  of  friars 
arc  more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  secular  clergy.  This  impression 
antwem  the  intended  puq>ose  ;  it  brings  more  money  into  the  coffers 

of  the  friars . If  a  habit  is  to  In?  blessed  or  consecrated,  money 

must  be  given  for  masses,  in  order,  of  coiirse,  to  ensure  full  efficacy  to 
the  benediction.  These  consecrated  habits  are  supposed  to  be  worn  in 
the  other  world.  It  would  Ik;  accounted  a  gyeat  misfortune  for  a  poor 
person,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mar,  to  die  without  one.* 

pp.  107,  108. 

The  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  Mr.  O’Croly  proceeds  to  remark, 

*  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  traffic  in  masses.’  Like 
that  of  the  Mass,  it  is  liorrowed  from  Paganism.  Masses  for  the 
dead  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  ancient  Parent  alia ;  and 
the  Feast  of  all  Souls,  on  tne  2d  of  November,  the  harvest  of  the 
priests,  scarcely  differs,  except  in  the  season  of  its  celebration, 
from  the  FeralUi  of  the  ancient  Homans  ••  Why  is  it  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  Protestant  Calendar  ? 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  some  intervening  chapters,  we 
find,  under  the  head  of  Ceremonies,  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
Irish  Paganism  as  at  present  existing,  in  which  scarcely  a  feature 
of  Christianity  can  be  recognised. 

*  Tlie  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  how  multifarious ! — genuflections  and 
crotM's  without  number  ;  complicatetl  movements ;  the  quarter  wheel, 
the  semicircular,  and  the  circular,  as  the  case  may  require ;  the  repeated 
shifting  of  the  liook  fnim  side  to  side,  and  the  blaze  of  candles  amid 
the  glan*  of  the  meridian  sun.  Doubtless  the  generality  of  priests 
attach  little  importance  to  these  matters  ;  not  so  the  congregation,  who 
would  be  highly  scandalized,  if  the  mass  suffered  any  defalcation  in 
this  resjKxt. 

‘  *rhe  devotional  exercises  of  the  multitude  in  general,  are  of  a  very 
odd  description ;  scarady  a  house  without  a  consecrated  bead,  a  re¬ 
ligious  piece  of  furniture  supposed  to  pissess  extraordinary  virtue, 
particularly  if  consecrated  by  the  Po|)e.  This  guides  them  in  the 
arrangi'ment  of  their  prayers,  most  of  which  are  addressed  to  the 
RIessed  Virgin,  whom  the  bead-gt*ntry  invoke  ten  times  for  once  they 
invoke  the  Almighty.  Nor  is  tnis  mode  of  praying  confined  to  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  common  prayer  books,  is 
rc|K*ated  by  priests  publicly  at  the  altar,  and  is  practised  in  all  the 
nunneries  and  religious  communities.  The  costume  of  a  nun  is  in¬ 
complete  unless  a  consecrated  bead  hangs  dangling  from  her  girdle. 
In  the  chair  of  coDfi;ssion,  the  satisfactory  works  imposed  generally 
consist  of  so  many  rosiunes  to  be  repeated  on  the  five  aecad  or  fifteen 
dccad  Inaid  within  a  certain  limited  time.  At  the  mass,  especially  in 
country  chapels,  you  will  scarcely  hear  any  thing  but  rosaries — jive 
Maria  ten  times,  and  Pater  Noster  once.  This  disproportionate  alter- 

•  See  Blunt's  Vestiges,  pp.  185,  9. 
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nation  is  kept  up  without  intermission  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  mass,  from  the  **  Jntroibo,**  to  the  ™pel  of  St.  John.  If  they 
stay  at  home  from  mats  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  they  repeat  a  roaary 
or  two  on  their  bead  as  a  set-off  against  the  omission.  In  short,  the 
rosary,  which  should  be  called  their  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  forms  the 
sum  total  of  their  rclwous  worship.  The  Virgin  is  transformed  into 
a  divinity,  of  whom  her  female  votaries  constantly  crave  pardon  for 
their  transgressions.  The  Colliridiani,  as  we  learn  from  Efpiphauiua, 
were  condemned  as  idolaters  in  the  primitive  church,  for  a  custom  they 
observed,  of  offering  a  cake  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  show  that  the  odee  of  the  Colliridiani 
vrvLS  more  oppoi^  to  the  purity  of  divine  worship  than  this  perpetual 
rosary.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  certain,  that  the  Virmn  never  enjoyed 
higher  honours  or  prerogatives  than  she  does  among  her  female  votaries 
now-a-days,  at  least  in  old  Ireland.  The  late  Dr.  Moylan,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  Cork,  ordered  the  litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
the  Litany  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  (a  place  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
sacrilegious  romance,)  to  be  recited  always  before  mass,  throughout 
his  diocese ;  which  odd  practice  is  still  ob^*rved  under  his  enlightened 
successor.  lie  also  instituted  monthly  processions,  at  which  this 
litany  is  chanted  in  her  honour. 

*  The  litany  in  question  is  nothing  but  a  formidable  series  of  adula¬ 
tory  epithets  bestowed  on  the  Virgin  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  her 
favour  and  intercession.  It  is  of  general  use,  and  is  reckoned  by  some 
indispensable.  It  is,  however,  more  common  in  some  places  t^n  in 
others,  more  used  by  women  than  by  men,  and  more  by  the  ignorant 
than  by  the  well-informed.  The  priest  recites  the  litany  on  his  bended 
knees  ;  but,  when  the  mass  commences,  he  stands  erect.  This  is  (xld 
enough.  He  addresses  the  Virgin  on  his  knees,  and  he  addresses  the 
Almighty  in  a  standing  posture.  He  shews  more  respect  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  than  to  the  Creator.  Much  the  same  happens  when  the  hymn 
**  Ave  marts  steUa  — **  Hail  star  of  the  sea  ** — is  sung  in  her  honour,  or 
to  procure  her  favour.  At  the  first  verse  all  go  on  their  knees,  as  is 
done  at  the  verse,  O  crux  ate  ** — Hail !  O  1  cross,**  when  chanting 
the  hymn  “  Vexilla  Regis  **  in  honour  of  the  cross — a  posture  of  adora^ 
tion  unheeded  when  hymns  are  sung  in  honour  of  God. 

'  What  a  multitude  of  odd  ceremonies  is  connected  with  the  use  of 
holy  water !  It  is  astonishing  what  virtue  is  ascribed  to  this  conse¬ 
crated  element.  Nothing  can  be  blessed  or  hallowed  without  it; 
neither  candles,  nor  new  fruits,  nor  new-laid  ew,  nor  ships,  nor 
dwelling-houses,  nor  churches,  nor  bells,  nor  sacerdotal  vestments.  It 
is  used  in  the  administration  of  all  the  sacraments,  before  mass  and 
after  mass,  and  at  the  churching  of  women.  Nothing,  in  short,  can 
be  done  without  holy  water.  Even  the  butter-churn  is  sprinkled  with 
it  before  the  churning  commences,  that  the  cream  might  work  the 
better.  It  purifies  the  air,  heals  distempers,  cleanses  the  soul,  eitpels 
Satan  and  his  imps  from  haunted  houses,  and  introduces  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  an  inmate  in  their  stead.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
holy  water  blessed  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  possesses  superior  virtue, 
on  which  account  several  tubs  or  barrels  full  must  be  blessed  upon 
these  occasions,  in  order  to  supply  the  increased  demand.  Protestants 
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Iieing  quite  iiicretlulouti  a?*  to  the  miraculous  virtues  ascribed  to  holy 
fi’atiTf  have  alMilislied  the  use  of  itf  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  licars  a 
slron|t  resemblance  to  the  lustral  water  that  was  commonly  used  in  the 
rit«^  of  |mpin  su|)enititiun. 

•  Salt  in  like  manner  is  nreased  into  the  ceremonial  of  religion,  pro¬ 
bably  because  in  the  New  Testament  the  apostles  were  called  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  It  is  blessetl  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  After  being, 
first  of  all,  duly  exorcisi*d  itself,  it  is  made  use  of  in  the  administration 
of  Uiptisin  and  in  the  manufacture  of  holy  water. 

‘  The  ceremonial  of  blessing  the  oils — ^the  oleum  infirmorum,  the  oW 
fur  the  sick,  the  oirum  cathveumenorumy  the  oil  for  catechumens,  and 
the  chrunna  or  chrumt,  is  complicated  beyond  measure,  and  magnificent 
withal.  On  Maundy  Thursday  it  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop;  robed 
in  his  iKintificaUi,  in  the  presence  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  robed  in  their 
vestments  ;  who  all,  at  the  ap|Hdnted  times,  while  it  is  in  progress  of 
consiH^ration,  MMrahip  It  by  triple  gciiuHection,  salutation,  and  psalm¬ 
ody  !  1 !  The  holy  oil  is  adored  on  Maundy  Thursday,  just  as  the 
cn*«s  is  on  (.iochI  (Viday  ;  on  which  latter  occasion  also,  a  multiplicity 
of  odd  ceremonies  takes  place. 

'  llie  worship  sf  inanimate  things  is  justified  on  the  score  of  its  being 
merely  ndative ;  that  is  referable  to  something  really  entitled  to  our 
adoration.  There  mav  be  some  rtnison  in  this.  But  what  object  of  this 
kind  is  there  to  whicfi  the  adoration  of  the  oils  may  be  referred  ? 

‘  The  eHicacy  of  this  lieiicdiction  lasts  but  for  one  year  ;  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which,  it  is  understood  that  the  holy  oil  becomes  unfit  to  rom- 
fHumicitic  ^raie,  nndshouidlH'  committed  for  combustion  to  the  devour¬ 
ing  element  of  fire.  The  solemn  consecnition  b}'  the  bishop,  backed 
by  a  multitude  of  cros^v's  and  insufilations,  Sic,,  See.,  perf(»rmed  by  the 
IkhIv  of  jiriests  in  attendance,  proves  insufficient  to  protect  it  from  the 
injuries  of  time  and  the  decay  of  nature ;  just  as  happens  to  the  con- 
»ecrut«*d  host,  which,  when  it  hupj>ens  to  suffer  decomposition,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  lie  nothing  more  than  decayed  bread,  unfit  to  nourish 
either  Isnly  t»r  soul.’  pp.  14() — 14;>. 

A  se))aratc  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  supersti¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  supernatural  amulet  called  the  Scapular, 
which  Mr.  OT  'roly  charges  his  quondam  brethren  with  conniving 
at,  though  fully  aware  of  the  falsehood,  profaneness,  and  alv 
sunlity  of  the  atrocious  im]K)sition  upon  Hibernian  credulity. 
Of  this,  however,  as  of  other  integral  j>arts  of  the  baptized 
fiaganism  taught  by  the  friars,  ‘  no  authorized  catechism  contains 
‘  a  syllable  ;  the  .H'cular  cler^  never  make  it  the  subject  of  their 
‘  sermons  or  public  exhortations ;  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
‘  it  in  the  common  prayer-liooks,  or  the  liooks  of  devotion 
‘  puhlisheil  for  the  use  of  the  laity.'  ‘  The  student  for  holy 
‘  orders  learns  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  studies  respecting  the 
‘  scapular :  it  forms  no  jiart  of  his  theology  .' 

‘  It  it  only  after  quitting  oullegt',  and  when  the  tyro  priest  enters 
u|Hm  the  duties  of  his  iniiii.stry,  that  he  liegins  to  learn  something'ot 
the  scapular  and  its  extraordinary  virtues.  What  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Hrvviury  Irtimins  for  the  16th  of  July  might,  indeed,  arrest  hit  attcn* 
tion  a  little  in  college  ;  but  he  learns  nothing  of  any  conse<^uence  on 
the  subject  until  he  comes  in  business-like  collision  with  the  interestHi 
high-priests  of  the  scapular  and  its  deluded  votaries.  He  sees  wkh 
surprise  this  morbid  extension  of  religion.  Hut  he  finds  himself  so 
circuinstanctMl  that  he  cannot,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  heresy, 
attempt  to  denounce  such  a  state  of  things,  lie  copies  the  example 
of  his  iiion*  experiencetl  brethren,  holds  his  |>encc  like  a  wise  man,  and 
acquiesces  in  the  unhallowinl  intermixture.*  pp.  IIM),  7* 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  mucli  of  what  is  incorporated  with 
ro])ery  in  the  extant  creed  and  practice  of  the  people,  forms  no 
proper  and  essential  |iart  of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion;  so  that 
It  may  be  with  truth  and  sincerity  disavowed  by  tiie  more  en¬ 
lightened  Homanists;  and  to  impute  to  all  adherents  to  the 
Uomish  communion,  the  holding  or  approving  of  such  doctrines, 
is  calumny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  bishops 
and  rulers  of  the  Romish  Church  are  responsible  for  the  entire 
system  of  popular  sujierstition  and  fraud  which  they  tolerate  and 
connive  at.  If  this  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  how 
aggravated  is  the  guilt  of  those  Roman  Catholic  teachers  who, 
knowing  it  not  to  lie  so,  suffer  their  flocks  to  be  the  dupes  of  in-  • 
tcrested  craft  and  imposture,  and  leave  them,  as  Mr.  (VCroly  ex¬ 
presses  it,  ‘to  learn  their  duty  to  God  from  the  apostles  of  false- 
‘  hood.’  But  with  regard  to  the  danger  to  l>c  apprehended  from 
the  spread  of  Popery, — a  very  distinct  question  from  the  crimin- 
ality  of  its  hierophants, — in  the  gross  form  of  the  vulgar  idolatry 
it  is  comparatively  innocuous,  except  to  its  actual  victims.  It  is 
in  the  more  insidious  and  plausible  shape  of  the  accredited  and 
mitigated  creed,  as  exhibited  in  the  popular  catechisms  and  apolo¬ 
gies,  in  the  writings  of  Challoner,  Gother,  and  others,  that  it  can 
alone  gain  ground  among  an  educated  community. 

Even  in  Ireland,  if  Mr.  O’Croly’s  testimony  may  be  relied 
upon,  the  priests,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  upholding  of  this 
‘  frightful  compound  of  jugglery,  imposture,  and  superstition,’ 
which  has  no  support  but  in  tne  ignorance  and  servile  tear  of  the 
people, — have  been  undermining  their  own  influence,  and  pe- 
paring  the  way  for  a  popular  re-action.  Let  the  Irish  people  once 
begin, — and  Mr.  O’Croly  says,  they  have  begun — to  reason  and 
reflect  on  the  subject,  and  to  ‘  draw  their  own  conclusions,’  the 
talisman  will  soon  be  broken. 

*  The  age  of  blind  ol)edience  is  passing  away  ;  the  priests  themselves 
have  broken  the  spell ;  nor  will  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  churchman,  though 
robed  in  his  vestments,  any  longer  pass  as  a  divine  oracle.  The  eyes  of 
all  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  opened  by  the  extraordinar)'  and 
unprecedented  scenes  that  have  been  exhibited  this  time  past,  and  a 
revolution  or  reformation  in  religion  seems  fast  approaching  in  this 
country.  The  multitudes,  indeed,  are  kept  together  for  the  present 
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by  11  variety  of  cauaes ;  by  the  force  of  iiabit,  by  the  spirit  of  party, 

and  by  the  dread  of  aiiijfulanty . The  maw  is  celebrated, 

and  the  usttal  number  of  aaenunents  oocaaioually  administered.  These 
things  are  kept  up  as  matters  of  course  by  the  priests,  and  are  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  the  people.  But,  as  to  religious  ditgmata  or  opinions,  as 
to  the  drf»Tencr  that  hiiould  be  {laid  to  the  clergy,  or  the  ideas  that  are 
entertained  respecting  the  {articular  merits  of  tfie  Homan  Catholic  re- 
ilgiuu  tir  churen,  there  is  nothing  but  discord  or  contrariety.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  better  order  who  go  under  the  name  of  Catho¬ 
lics,  have  an  utter  disregard  for  their  priests,  and  for  the  doctrines  they 
teach  ;  seldom  go  to  mass ;  never  to  confession ;  do  not  believe  the 
ghostly  fathers  to  be  unerring  guides  in  religion ;  ,nor  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  or  dauinatiou  of  souls  depends  upon  the  capricious  or  interested 
interference  of  such  questiouaole  characters.'  pp.  213,  214. 

The  statements  of  a  witness  who  has  turned  king's  evidence 
against  his  former  confederates,  must  be  received  with  caution ; 
and  we  cannot  conceal  our  impression,  that  vindictive  feeling  has 
given  cilge  and  colouring  to  some  of  ■  athor's  statements, 
ills  abuse  of  *  the  great  and  mighty  Dan,'  w,.om  he  characterizes 
as  *’  the  most  outrageous  political  demagogue  of  modem  times,'  is 
iwcecilingly  out  of  place  in  such  an  ‘  Inquiry '  as  the  Work  pur- 

tx>rls  to  and  comes  with  the  worst  )>ossible  grace  from  one  of 
lis  countrymen.  Whatever  reason  Trotestant  England  may  have 
to  dislike  and  condemn  the  political  Agitator  to  whom  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  relief  from  de¬ 
grading  civil  disabilities,  for  an  Irishman,  an  Irish  priest,  to  join 
in  vdilying  him,  is  conduct  tliat  savours  not  a  little  of  ingrati¬ 
tude.  StUl  more  reprehensible  and  disgusting  is  Mr.  O'Croly's 
abuse  of  tlic  late  Dr.  Doyle;  and  it  will  be  shrewdly  inferred, 
from  his  deprecating  the  anti-tithe  agitation,  tliat  the  Ex-priest 
of  Ovens  would  have  no  objection  to  share  in  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  Establishment. 

Some  of  our  Author's  assertions  arc  too  sweeping  and  general, 
unless  inteuded  to  apply  only  to  Ireland.  Thus,  he  tells  us 
that,  ^  in  regard  to  fasting  and  abstinence,  the  two  Churches  arc 
^  fast  gravitating  towards  one  another ;  that  the  Catholic  Church 
‘  is  becoming  Protestant  in  this  respect.'  The  Protestant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  becoming  in  this  respect  more  Catholic ;  and  the 
sombre  austerities  of  Lent,  witli  the  piety  of  tish-eating,  are  dis- 
ap)H'aring  from  the  circles  of  fashionable  orthodoxy.  In  Catholic 
Ireland,  ‘rapid  strides  have  been  made,  within  these  few  years, 
•  to  the  same  state  of  Christian  liberty.'  The  most  contradictory 
episco|Mil  rc^lationo  are  in  force  in  this  })articular,  Hesh-meat 
being  i>cmultctl  in  the  diiKCse  of  Cloyne,  and  prohibited  in  that 
ot'  i'oric ;  ‘  so  that  an  innocent  act  on  the  beach  of  Cove,  would  he 
‘  criminal  if  }>crformcd  on  Rocky  Island.’  In  the  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Continent,  however,  even  in  France,  a  punctilious  oh- 
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servancc  of  dietetic  restrictions  is  maintained  very  generally,  even 
by  many  who  rarely  or  never  enter  a  place  of  worship,  or  keep  up 
the  forms  of  religion. 

Auricular  ('onfession,  Mr.  O'Croly  represents  to  be  as  much 
on  the  decline  in  Ireland  as  abstinence.  *  In  the  cities  and  large 
‘  towns,  (Umfession  is  very  generally  neglected,  except  at  the 
*  |K)int  of  death  ;  ’  and  at  such  a  season,  *  a  special  confession  of 
‘  sins  is  recommended  in  the  Protestant  liturgy  ’  (Visitation  of 
the  Sick).  If  all  (Confessors  were  pious,  discreet  men,  Mr. 
(VOoly  thinks,  that  it  would  *  be  a  wholesome  practice ' ;  but  he 
admits,  that  it  becomes  a  fearful  engine  of  corruption  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  profliMte; 
that  is,  of  the  vast  maiority  of  priests.  *  The  knowleage  of  vice 
‘is  conveyed  by  indelicate  interrogatories;’  and  the  crimes  of 
the  Confessional  are  attested  by  the  penal  rescripts  which  have 
been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  sacerdotal  seducer,  (p.  2i5.) 
The  Author  devotes  a  distinct  chapter  to  Clerical  (Celibacy, 
which  he  reprobates  without  scruple,  as  ‘  a  mere  church-law 
founded  on  ‘  mistaken  expediency,’  which  has  proved  the  source  of 
innumerable  scandals.  How  the  discipline  of  celibacy  works  in 
Ireland,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  from  significant  hints.  ‘  All  things 
‘  considered,’  he  says  in  conclusion,  ‘  we  think  that  the  obstade 
‘  which  this  questionable  discipline  pesents  to  a  re-union  of  the 
‘  (’huTches,  or  to  (Catholic  communion,  should  be  removed  without 
‘  further  ceremony,  when  all  may  chant  in  chonis, 

*  '*  Happy  homes  and  altars  free.**  * 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  *  Points  of  Difference,’ 
except  the  Invocation  of  Saints  and  Image-worship.  As  to  the 
former.  Dr.  Milner  admits,  that  ‘  the  practice  is  not  of  imperative 
‘  obligation,  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  are  bound  to  pray  only 
‘  to  (k>d ;  an  important  admission,  which  echoes  the  opinion  of 
‘  Cassander  and  other  Catholic  doctors.’  A  similar  admission  is 
made  by  Bossuet  as  to  image-worship.  But  the  symbol  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  imhodying  the  decisions  of  the  Tridentine  Council, 
identifies  the  double  idolatry  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
placing  the  fact  beyond  all  controversy,  and  rendering  compro¬ 
mise  impossible,  except  by  the  authority  of  another  (Council  re¬ 
voking  and  repealing  the  Tridentine  decree.  As  to  the  practice 
of  the  Papists,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  little  removed  from  the 
Pagan  demonolatry. 

'  In  short,  what  with  indnlgendea,  and  habits,  and  cords,  and  sca¬ 
pulars,  and  rosaries,  and  proceosions,  and  litanies  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
the  saints,  and  the  multitude  of  prayers  addressed  to  them  on  sueh 
occasions,  religions  worship  is  diverted  from  the  great  Gkid,  and  reli- 
gious  hope  or  expectation  is  made  to  centre  in  the  creature,  rather  than 
in  the  Creator.*  p.  166. 
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The  very  dermitton  of  idolatry  given  by  the  pen  of  inspira* 
tion  •. 

Mr.  O'Croly,  it  will  be  seen,  whether  he  has  formally  abiured 
the  liomish  faith  or  not,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  either  a 
Papist  or  a  Homan  Catholic.  In  some  parts  of  his  Work,  indeed, 
he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  latitudinarianism  in  his 
theological  tenets.  Chapters  XIV.  to  XXII.  are  occupied  with  a 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  in  which  it  is  his  ob¬ 
ject,  apparently,  to  shew,  that  it  would  have  been  well  fur  the 
Church  and  the  peace  of  society,  had  ‘  the  Apostle’s  Creed’ 
alone  been  made  tnc  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  bond  of  commu¬ 
nion.  The  Niccne  creed  only  served  to  ‘  give  occasion  to 
‘  mighty  quarrels  in  theology  yet,  it  contains  nothing  to  which 
the  Anans  objecteil,  except  the  term  horntpousion  or  ‘  consub- 

*  stantial;’  and  Mr.  O’Croly  seems  to  think,  that  Arians  and 
orthodox  might  be  allowetl  to  hold  their  respective  opinions,  as 
ministers  of  the  same  Catholic  Church,  without  inconvenience  or 
impropriety.  The  alleged  heresies  which  gave  rise  to  the  contra¬ 
dictory  and  irreconcileable  decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  our  Author  treats  as  ^  nothing 

*  more  than  a  metaphysical  dispute  on  an  unintelligible  subject, 

*  between  persons  who,  in  reality,  were  of  the  same  opinion.’  He 
is  wrong :  they  were  much  more.  They  were  a  )K)litical  dispute 
between  rival  primates,  contending  factions,  hostile  nations.  Tneo- 
logy  furnished  only  the  pretext  aud  the  watchword  for  the  feuds 
between  the  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Egyptians ;  just  as  the 
great  schism  among  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  which  divides 
tiiem  into  orthodox  and  sectaries,  ( suonecs  and  sheeaha^J  is  at 
bottom  a  national  feud.  The  successive  Councils,  far  from  allay¬ 
ing  the  controversy,  only  served  to  produce  fresh  divisions,  and  to 
multiply  creeds  and  confessions.  ‘  The  doctrine  of  infallibility,’ 
Mr.  O'Croly  sarcastically  remarks,  ‘  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

*  well  understood  at  that  time.’ 

'  Here  was  council  against  council,  anathema  against  anathema ; 
Nettorius  condemned  and  acquitted  at  the  same  time,  by  bishops  too, 
who  are  all  now  accounted  orthodox.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
all  this  was  endless  controversies,  scandals,  and  schisms.  The  words  of 
Grej^ory  Naniianxen,  relative  to  the  councils  of  his  time,  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  Council  pf  Ephesus  under  St.  Cyril.  **  He  never,**  he 
■aid,  **  saw  an  assembly  of  bishops  that  had  a  happy  conclusion ;  that, 
instead  of  remedying  the  evil,  they  always  increaseu  it ;  that  their  ob¬ 
stinate  disputes,  and  the  ambition  of  overcoming  and  domineering,  com¬ 
pletely  warp  their  judgements ;  and  thus  it  generally  happens,  that 
they  whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  others,  arc  actuated  more  by  ill  will 
than  by  a  desire  of  reclaiming  and  correcting.'*  What  in  ttiis  case 
becomes  of  infallibility  ?  *  pp.  136,  137* 
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What  becomes  of  some  other  things  besides  infallibility  P  What 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  tradition  and  primitive  antiquity,  the 
great  umpire  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  High-church> 
men,  is  to  overrule  all  private  judgement,  and  to  settle  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Scripture?  It  is  the  ‘peculiar  genius’  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Mr.  O’Croly  should  have  been  told,  to  defer  to  these 
‘  four  most  famous  ancient  general  councils,’  as  Hooker  styles 
them  ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  adopted  a  creed  with  an  apocrypha) 
title,  which  can  claim  no  such  venerable  origin.  If  Mr.  O’Croly 
deems  the  Nicene  Creed  a  superfluous,  and  even  mischievous,  in¬ 
novation  upon  the  simplicity  of  tlie  primitive  symbol,  what  must 
be  his  opinion  of  the  Athanasian  P  Upon  this  point  he  is  silent; 
but  he  assigns  as  the  reason  that  the  decisions  of  general  councils, 
far  from  producing  unity  of  faith,  have  only  gendered  schism, 

‘  that  they  have  not  kept  themselves  within  proper  boundaries, 

‘  but  have  defined  things  that  are  undefinable,  and  treated  matters 
‘  of  opinion  as  undoubted  matters  of  Revelation.’  (p.  131.)  A 
just  remark,  if  the  phrase  ‘  matters  of  opinion’  be  not  taken  in  Uh) 
wide  a  latitude.  Rut  here  again,  Mr.  O’Croly  writes  like  a  Puri¬ 
tan  more  than  an  Orthodox  Churchman. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  Intolerance,  our  Author  not  only 
explicitly  affirms  that  the  duty  of  exterminating  heretics  is  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  hut  he  ridicules  the  solemn  dis¬ 
claimers  and  abjurations  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  and  priests; 

•  charging  them  with  prevarication  and  perjury,  because,  ‘  amid  all 
‘  their  fine  professions  of  toleration  and  liberality,’  they  are  ‘  the 
‘  al)cttors  and  instigators,  if  not  the  very  authors,  of  tne  savage, 

‘  bloody  persecution,’  which  is  at  present  being  carried  on  against 
‘  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clerg)' ;’  ‘  a  persecution 
‘  that  has  for  object  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  utter  extinc- 
‘  tion  of  Protestantism’  in  that  country,  (p.  241.)  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion,  coming  from  the  Priest  of  Ovens,  will  no  doubt  be  cited  as 
proof  positive,  Old  Railey  evidence,  that  the  destruction  of  every 
Irish  Protestant  is  what  the  Romish  bishops  and  priests  are  aiming 
at,  and  that  the  cry  of  the  half-starved  peasantry  against  their 
oppressors,  is  only  intolerance  !  Truly,  Mr.  O’Croly,  tliis  is  going 
a  little  too  far. 

That  the  Romish  Church  avows  and  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
Father  Dens  as  to  the  duty  of  exterminating  heretics,  is  undeni¬ 
able.  The  Encyclicar Letter  of  the  present  Pontiff,  circulated, 
extensively  both  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country  as  an  authorita-. 
tive  document,  raves  against  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  principle  of  civil  freedom,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents  and  Sextuses  of  the  darkest  ages*.  The  Canons  of  the 

*  Sec  Kclectic  Rev.  for  last  July,  p.  2. 
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Uomitth  Church  mill  thunder  forth  their  hruul  anathemas  against 
all  Proleitants  a«  heretic* ;  and  those  whom  a  Church  anathema- 
titc*,  it  want*  but  the  |)ower  to  deal  with  a*  criminals.  As  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Homish  Church,  there  can  be  no  question.  Hut 
arc  we  to  hold  every  member  of  a  communion  wrsonally  respon¬ 
sible,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  protest,  for  all  tne  principles  sanc- 
tioiu'il  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
all  the  act*  of  its  rulers  ?  If  so,  every  member  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  is  equally  chargeable  with  intolerance.  The  unre|>eale<l 
Canons  of  the  Knglish  C’hurch,  denouncing  the  terrible  penalty  of 
excommunication — a  civil  punishment  amounting  to  outlawry — 
against  all  Dissenters,  differ  nothing  in  spirit  from  the  most  in¬ 
tolerant  decrees  of  the  Homish  Church.  The  }H*nal  statutes  of 
Klisabeth  against  Protestant  Nonconformists,  are  as  savage  in  their 
intolerance  as  the  dogmas  of  Hecanus  and  Peter  Dens.  And 
wherein  diK?s  the  sj/irit  fostered  by  the  Establishment  towards 
Dissenters  differ  from  the  intolerant  fury  which  led  to  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Star  Chamber,  except  in  the  restraint  which  is  laid 
ujHin  intolerance.^  If  even  Laud  finds  among  the  Clergy  of  the 

tiresent  day  his  admirers  and  ))anegyri8ts ;  if  a  Hishop  can  give 
lis  delilK'ratc  sanction  to  a  work  denying  to  Dissenters  the  name 
of  ('hristians,  and  stigmatizing  Nonconformity  as  a  worse  crime 
than  Drunkenness;  if  the  claim  of  Dissenters  to  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial,  and  even  to  marriage,  has  hcvn  oiienly  denied  by 
ministers  t»f  the  Estahlished  Church  ;  if  attempts  have  been  made 
to  revive  the  olwolete  rigours  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  order 
to  comjK'l  the  exactions  wrung  from  Dissenters  in  the  shape  of 
Church-rate ;  if  things  like  these  can  be  actcxl  in  the  broad  light 
of  Protestantism,  notwithstanding  the  progress  and  diffusion  of 
lilHTal  |)rinciplcs,  what  would  the  Dissenters  not  have  to  fear,  were 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  Church 
restoreil  to  its  ancient  |K)litical  ascendancy  ?  The  remark  that  the 
times  are  altereil,  will  anply  to  one  Church  Jis  well  as  to  the  other. 
We  have  no  fear  that  the  days  of  |)ersecution  will  return  ;  hut  in 
such  an  event,  we  should  have  no  more  confidence  in  the  tolerant 
principles  of  Bishop  Hlom field  than  in  those  of  Dr.  Murray,  who, 
of  the  two  prelates,  exhibits  so  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  charity. 
We  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  Mr.  Jay. 

« 

•  “  lint  are  you  not  afraid  of  Popish  j)ersceution  ?  "  Wc  are  not 
afraid.  It  is  iK*rfectly  a  bugbear,  unless  you  cun  turn  the  world  up¬ 
side  down.  Juster  views  prevail,  and  they  cannot  be  unlearned. 
Parties  have  ctmimitted  themselves  on  the  sije  of  freedom  too  far  to 
recede.  Persecution  is  a  wickedness  that  can  never  again  be  esta¬ 
blished  by  a  law.  The  trial  indiH^  has  lieen  made.— What  persecu- 
tiim  is  there  in  America,  where  Catholics  are  as  free  as  others  ?  What 
|>er»ecutiou  is  there  in  the  mixed  countries  of  Kuro}>e,  and  even  where 
the  Popish  is  the  major  part  of  the  inhabiunts?  See  the  Cantons  of 
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Hwitserland,  where,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alternately  use  the  same  places  of  worship. 

•  "  But  is  not  Popery  always  the  same  ?  **  And  is  not  Presby¬ 
terianism  always  the  same  ?  and  does  not  the  requisition  of  its  for¬ 
mulary  enjoin  and  bind  all  its  true  sons  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  *' root  out  and  destroy  all  |)upacy  and  prelacy?**  If  some 
things  are  the  same,  others  are  not ;  and  to  these  the  former  must 
bend,  and  by  these  they  must  be  regulated.  Why  has  uot  Popery  for 
ages  burnt  any  one  for  heresy  ?  Tney  could  not  do  it ;  could  not  do 
it  even  in  their  most  devoted  realms.  The  force  of  opinion  in  time 
becomes  more  powerful  than  any  law,  than  any  authority.  We  may 
dure  ever?  Popisli  power  to  put  one  Protestant  to  death  f  Tlie  Hea¬ 
vens  would  reveal  the  iniquity,  and  the  earth  rise  up  against  it,  and 
ring  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  reproach  and  horror.’ 

Jays  Sennon,  pp.  31. 


In  charging  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests  with  abetting  a 
‘  hlomly  persecution  ’  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  with  a  view  to  the  utter  extinction  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  O'Croly  lays  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of 
cither  lieing  actuated  by  violent  resentment,  or  influenced  by 
sinister  motives.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  zeal  6f  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Protestantism,  it  is  iiassing  strange  that  he  should  be 
wholly  silent  as  to  any  wrong,  or  grievance,  or  cause  of  pro¬ 
vocation  of  which  the  Irish  peasantry  have  to  complain,  and  that 
all  his  wrath  and  indignation  should  be  directed  against  those 
who  refuse  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Protestant  clergy  ; — that  he 
should  characterize  as  bloody  persecution, — not  the  collecting  the 
lithe  wrung  from  the  widow  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  not  the 
wholesale  ejectment  of  Catholic  tenants  from  the  estates  of  Tory 
landlords,  not  the  penal  laws  of  the  days  of  Orange  ascendancy, 
hut — the  anti-tithe  agitation, — the  passive  resistance  opposed  to 
the  collection  of  a  hated  tribute.  It  was  not  Archdeacon  Ryder, 
hut  Widow  Ryan  who  was  the  persecutor,  when  her  son  perished 
at  Rathcormac  !  So  the  Standard  represents  the  Dissenters  of 
England  as  persecuting  the  Establisned  Church,  by  their  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  rid  of  the  imposition  of  Church-rate,  and  seeking 
the  redress  of  their  other  grievances  !  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  lamb  has  in  all  ages  been  the  persecutor  of  the  wolf?  The 
Irish  Church  is  suffering  persecution  from  the  shoeless,  half- 
starved  potato-eaters  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  they  have  rebelled 
against  the  tithe-proctor  !  But  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  is  somewhat  more  Protestant  than  the  Establishment, 
is  regarded  by  the  Catholics  with  no  such  angry  feeling.  No 
persecution  is  carried  on  against  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  or  the 
Methodists,  or  the  other  llissenters,  whom  the  utter  extinction 
of  tithe  would  not  affect,  but  who  must  be  all  swept  off,  before 
Protestantism  in  Ireland  could  be  annihilated.  Now  we  really 
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caniiat  ln^licvc  ihnt  iht*  lri»h  h*uhop«  aiiii  priesU  contemplate  any 
»uch  iiihanc  and  diabolical  coubuinination.  ^1  hat  they  deaire  the 
downfal  «if  the  Irish  ('hurcli  KsUblUhment,  so  far  as  regards 
what  arc  tcrini'il  its  tcinjKiralities,  no  one  doubts.  So  far  as  it 
rests  u|H»n  conipulsirc  exactions,  we  })artici}>ate  in  their  wish,  and 
that  for  thrt*c  reasons :  first,  l»ecause  we  have  no  desire  that  Pro¬ 
testant  ism  should  be  upheld  u}K)n  Popish  principles;  secondly, 
btTaufC  we  U'lievc  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  to  he  the 
greatest  olistacle  to  the  sprcail  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Ireland,  and  a  mill-sionc  about  that  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  a  ('hurch ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  best,  if  not  our  only 
Kecuritv  against  the  re-establishment  of  the  Uomish  Church  in 
Irelaiul,  or  its  being  taken  into  alliance  with  the  State,  is  the 
entire  almlition  of  .tlie  system  i>f  ecclesiastical  monopoly  and  State 
patronage.  C|hiu  the  principle  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments, 
the  Uomish  ought  to  1h‘  the  established  Church  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  of  Lower  Canaila.  'I'he  proposal  to  offer  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholic  ('hurcli  an  endowment  duly  projiortioned  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  Protestant  Church,  has  l)een  re})eateilly  advocated.  Some 
compromise  of  the  kind  will  he  inevitable,  unless  advantage  is 
taken  oLtlnr|>rcscnt  auspicious  moment,  when  the  Irish  Catholics 
repudiate  the  insidious  bounty  of  the  State,  to  throw  the  support 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  u}H)n  those  who  ought  to  be  at  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance, — those  who  glory  in  iKdonging  to  it.  If  the 
Homan  ('atholic  religion  has  survived  the  overthrow  of  its  State 
Establishment  and  the  alienation  i)f  the  C’hurch  property,  and 
has  even  gathered  strength  from  its  ])olitical  depression,  what 
reason  can  there  l)e  to  apprehend  that  the  Protestant  faith  would 
sufler  from  the  abolition  of  the  Establishment ;  more  especially 
when  the  only  form  of  Protestantism  which  has  lost  ground  to 
Popi'ry,  is  the  Established  Church  ? 

^Ir.  O'Croly's  Work  supplies  additional  proof  that  nothing  can 
arrt'Kt  the  nroj^ress  of  Prt>testantism  in  Ireland,  except  injustice 
to  the  C'atfiolics.  C'enturics  of  crime  have  develo|)eil  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  attested  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  and  State  system, 
the  propagation  of  the  Gos|)el  of  tithes  and  benefices,  by  levy¬ 
ing  tribute  on  those  whom  it  has  iK'en  found  impossible  to  con¬ 
vert.  It  is  more  than  time  that  a  system  in  letter  acconlancc 
with  the  s])irit  of  the  New  Testament  were  adopted.  Whether 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  its  present  form,  even  if  divorc'ed  from 
the  State,  is  the  l)est  fitted  to  co})e  with  Romish  error,  may  indeed 
be  questioned.  It  is  neither  by  conciliating  nor  bv  aping  Popery, 
that  Protestantism  has  ever  extended  its  triumphs.  The  evan¬ 
gelical  jmrtion  of  the  Irish  clergy  are  fettered  and  trammelled  by 
the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  bondage,  which  they  yet  delight  to  wear; 
and  the  piunts  of  approximation  between  the  two  Churches,  though 
they  may  he  points  of  attraction  to  a  few,  are  found,  in  effect. 
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of  weakness.  Mr.  OT roly's  Inquiry  may  serve  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  tenable  position  l^etween  the  Roman  ('atholic  * 
("hurch  and  the  j^iind  occupied  by  the  Puritans  and  Noncon¬ 
formists.  The  ('hurch  of  England*  is  a  half-way  house  l>etween 
Popery  and  Protestantism,  standing  so  nearly  on  the  frontier  line, 
that  it  is  ditficult  to  say  to  which  territory  it  more  properly  be¬ 
longs.  Rut  when  the  held  is  to  be  taken  against  tbe  Homanitts, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  stronger  country  pos¬ 
sessed  by  other  denominations  of  Protestants.  Thus  we  find 
Mr.  O'Ooly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  far  overshooting  the  mo- 
lierate  I’rotestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  arguing 
like  a  sound  Presbyterian. 

If,  then,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  destined  to  be ’made  the 
instrument  of  extending  the  pure  faith  of  the  Reformati<m  in 
Ireland,  she  must  herself  drink  far  more  dt'eply  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation,  and  shake  herself  free  from  the  Iwndage  of 
human  authority.  If,  instead  of  this,  she  continue  to  repel  with 
haughty  contempt,  all  who  refuse  to  conform  to  her  obsolete  and 
arbitrary  enactments,  or  to  pay  tribute  to  her  political  ascendancy, 
and  treat  as  alike  aliens  and  enemies,  Presbyterians  and  Papists, 
Evangelical  Dissenters  and  Infidels,  the  work  of  God  will  be 
carried  on  by  other  instrumentality,  and  tbe  Church  of  Elizabeth 
will  pass  away.  ‘  Any  Establishment',  said  Coleridge,  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  Southey  ha<l  represented  the  Church  as  in  danger  from 
the  combined  attacks  of  Infidels,  Papists,  and  Dissenters, — ‘any 
‘  hiStablishment  which  could  fuse  into  a  common  opposition,  into 
‘  an  opposition  on  common  grounds,  such  heterogeneous  and  con- 
‘  dieting  materials,  would  deserve — ought  to  be  destroyed.' 

Hitherto,  to  keep  down  the  Papists  has  been  the  sole  aim  of 
the  Irish  ('hurchmen;  and  the  panic  alarm  which  the  No  Po]>ery 
cry  is  intended  to  produce,  is  as  selfish  and  worldly  in  its  spirit 
as  it  is  unintelligent.  It  is  not  the  8oul-<lestroying  errors  of  the 
Romish  Church  which  awaken  this  jealousy  of  its  increase,  but 
the  dread  of  its  regaining  the  power  to  persecute — to  retaliate  on 
its  persecutors.  Call  not  this  coward  apprehension  a  religious 
feeling.  It  is  the  terror  of  ignorance,  which  is  always  alliwl  to 
hat.-ed ;  and  the  only  methods  of  counteracting  Popery,  to  which 
these  nursery  fears  have  led,  are  i>olitical  securities — iron  bars 
and  wooden  shutters  to  keep  out  tne  wolf.  Strip  Romanism  of 
all  its  power  to  persecute,  strain  it  from  its  grosser  paganism,  let 
it  be  rendered  politically  harmless, — as  it  is  in  P'ngland  and 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment, — in  this  mild,  and  mitigated, 
and  comparatively  inoffensive  form,  to  which  the  progress  of 
education  is  fast  reducing  it,  it  must  still  be  viewed  as  an  awful 
corruption  of  Christianity,  to  be  combated  with  all  the  weapons 
of  which  the  spiritual  warfare  allows. 
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Art.  11. — I.  Letters  on  Masonry  and  Anti~Masonry,  addressed  to  the 
lion.  John  Quincy  Adams.  By  William  L.  Stone.  8vo.  pp.  575. 
New  York,  1832. 

2.  Matthias  and  hit  Impostures  :  or  the  progress  of  Fanaticism  illus- 
tmtecl  in  the  extraordinary  Case  of  Robert  Matthews,  and  some  of 
his  Forerunners  and  Disciples.  By  William  L.  Stone.  18mo. 
pp.  347*  New  York,  1835. 

3.  Tales  and  Sketches — such  as  they  are.  By  William  L.  Stone.  2 
vols.  12mo.  New  York,  1834. 

of  these  books  are  likely  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country. 

The  former  two  relate  exclusively  to  local  occurrences,  and, 
as  such,  would  probably  not  obtain  extensive  circulation  away 
from  home.  The  last  comes  at  a  wTong  time :  with  tales  and 
sketches  g<HKl,  bad,  and  indifterent,  the  English  book-market  is 
now  fairly  inundated.  And  yet,  all  these  volumes  are  interesting, 
and  deserve  a  iK'tter  fate  than  we  have  predicted  for  them.  The 
first,  notwithstanding  its  unpromising  title,  carries  with  it  the 
charm  of  fiction,  while  it  yet  bears  in  every  page  the  impress  of 
historical  truth.  The  second  is  a  touching  narrative,  replete 
throughout  with  melancholy  instruction.  Some  of  the  Tales  ex¬ 
hibit  l^ld  and  vigorous  sketching  which  would  throw  no  discredit 
on  names  ranking  high  in  that  department  of  literature.  All  the 
volumes  arc  well  written.  ^Ve  have  observed  Colonel  Stone’s 
name  for  some  years  among  the  contributors  to  Ackermann’s 
“  Forget  Me  Not but  we  had  no  idea,  until  these  volumes 
reached  us,  that  he  held  so  ])rolific  a  pen. 

‘  Fanaticism,'  says  a  well-known  modem  writer,  ‘  is  enthusiasm 
*  inflamed  by  hatred.'  We  have  here  l)eforc  us  three  distinct 
illustrntionH  of  the  working  of  this  malign  emotion,  each  fully 
lieariiig  out  the  truth  of  the  definition.  \Ve  shall  take  them  up 
in  turn.  The  history  of  the  alxluction  and  subsequent  murder 
of  William  Morgan,  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  freemasonry, 
which  took  place  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1826, 
comes  first  under  notice. 

Our  readers  will  not  much  care  about  the  political  bearings  of 
Morgan’s  history,  or  the  influence  it  eventually  exercised  over  the 
American  elections;  we  shall  therefore  simply  give  them  a  suc¬ 
cinct  history  of  the  alxluction  and  murder,  which,  at  the  time  it 
took  place,  was  generally  Ix^lievcd  in  this  country  to  be  an  inge¬ 
nious  fiction,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  selling  a  book  purporting 
to  be  a  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  freemasonry ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  now,  only  as  illustrative  of  the  fact,  that  secular  asso¬ 
ciations  are  sometimes  supported  in  a  spirit  quite  as  fanatical  as 
ever  disgraced  any  ecclesiastical  bo<ly. 
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Free-mawtiry,  Mafurnianuif  atid  Witchcraft, 

William  Morgan,  it  appears,  was  an  operative  mason  by  trade ; 
shrewd,  but  somewhat  dissipated;  a  sort  of  oracle  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  loungers  in  the  precincts  of  village  inns,  but 
with  the  credit  of  possessing  a  malicious  and  vindictive  disposi¬ 
tion.  When  or  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  freemasons'* 
fraternity,  is  not  clear ;  but,  in  the  year  1826,  it  seems  he  was  ex¬ 
cluded  on  account  of  his  ‘  bad  hal^its'  from  a  Chapter  at  Batavia, 
(United  States,)  and  that,  stung  with  rage,  he  immediately  formed 
resolutions  of  revenge.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  he  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  of  freemasonry.  This  at  first 
excited  little  notice ;  but  at  length,  some  agitation  began  to  dis¬ 
close  itself,  the  precursor,  as  it  proved,  of  a  most  tremendous 
storm  of  passion.  Threats  were  heard  in  whispers,  that  the 
masons  were  determined  by  some  means  to  suppress  the  book ; 
and  discussions  concerning  the  matter  were  very  indiscreetly  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  newspapers.  Almut  this  stage  of  the  difficulty,  a 
negotiation  was  entered  into  between  the  masons  and  Morgan, 
which  ended  in  his  delivering  up  to  them  a  mere  copy  of  his  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  while  the  original  was  still  preparing  for  the  press.  As 
soon  as  this  cheat  was  discovered,  the  exasperation  of  the  free¬ 
masons  appears  to  have  passed  all  bounds ;  and  a  variety  of 
schemes  were  set  on  foot  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
dreaded  work.  The  first  plan  was,  the  arrest  of  Morgan  by 
virtue  of  an  execution  for  debt, — the  real  object  being,  if  possible, 
to  get  possession  of  his  all-important  papers.  This  scheme,  how¬ 
ever,  failed.  The  excitement  continued  rapidly  to  increase ;  and 
the  number  of  strangers  suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing  at 
Batavia,  without  having  apparentlj^  any  particular  business  in  the 
village,  awakened  unpleasant  suspicions. 

*  It  became  daily  more  manifest/  (says  Mr.  Stone,)  *  that  there  wa* 
agrowing  determination  to  suppress  the  intended  publication  at  any  and 
every  hazard.  And  it  has  been  asserted,  that,  even  thus  early,  the  in¬ 
tenseness  of  their  anxiety  betrayed  the  parties,  in  very  many  instances, 
into  an  avowal  of  intentions  and  feelings,  shewing  how  little  tliey 
were  disposed  to  regard  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  if  the  violation  of  the  first,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
second,  should  become  necessary  to  effect  that  object.' 

The  next  measure  resolved  on,  for  accomplishing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  manuscripts,  was  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  the  print¬ 
ing  office,  in  the  hope  of  seizing  either  the  copy,  or,  if  print^l, 
the  sheets  of  the  work,  or  both.  For  the  execution  of  this  enter¬ 
prise,  fifty  men  assembled,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Colonel  Saw¬ 
yer,  a  high  mason.  The  party,  however,  found  the  office  guarded, 
and,  to  avoid  risking  their  lives,  withdrew.  They  now  resolved 
upon  the  capital  offence  of  arson. 

*  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  September,  the  people  of 
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Batavia  were  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  appalling  cry  of  fire 
—  the  dames  were  bursting  from  the  stairway  of  the  printing  office,  but 
had  lieeii  so  early  discovered,  that  the?  were  soon  got  under  without 
occasioning  any  c<msiderable  tlamagc.  Yhcsc  offices  were  in  the  upper 
stories  of  two  wooden  buildings,  with  a  stairway  between  them  ;  and 
the  lower  stories  of  bt»th  were  occupied,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  Iver¬ 
sons  ;  so  that  the  lives  of  all  these  tveoplc  were  jeoparded  by  this  dia¬ 
bolical  act ;  while,  moreover,  had'tne  ex|)ectations  of  the  incendiaries 
been  realized,  a  large  |K>rtion  of  the  villa^  would  probably  have  been 
involved  in  the  coinnum  ruin.  Indeed,  the  calamity  was  averted  only 
by  a  signal  interposition  of  Providence.* 

On  the  11th  of  September,  Morgan  was  again  arrested  for  debt 
and  taken  to  prison.  That  same  night,  a  pretended  friend  paid 
the  debt,  and  obtained  his  liberation;  but,  as  he  left  the  prison,  he' 
was  again  seized,  gagged,  forced  into  a  carriage,  and  carried 
to  death  under  circumstances  which,  if  they  had  not  come  out  on 
oath  before  a  court  of  justice,  would  be  absolutely  incredible. 

‘  On  the  19th  of  September,  eight  Masons,  having  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  their  priswiner  to  death,  believing,  probably,  that  it  would 
lie  safer  to  have  a  smaller  numlKT  actually  concerned  in  the  execution, 
held  a  consultation  us  to  the  liest  mode  of  proceeding.  The  object 
was  to  select  three  of  their  numbi'r  for  executioners,  and  to  have  the 
other  five  excluded,  and  so  excluded,  that  neither  should  know  who 
else  besides  himself  was  thus  releasc'd,  or  who  were  the  executioners. 
For  this  purjHise,  the  follow'! iig  ingenious  process  w'us  devised  ; — They 
place<l  eight  tickets  in  a  hat,  ujion  three  of  which  were  w'ritten  certain 
marks,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  one  of  their  number  should  simul¬ 
taneously  draw  a  ticket.  They  were  instantly  to  separate,  before  ex¬ 
amining  their  tickets,  and  walk  aw'ay  in  different  directions,  until  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  sight  of  each  other.  They  were  then  to  stop  and  examine 
the  slip  of  pajK'r  they  had  drawn,  and  the  five  draw’ing  the  blanks 
were  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  taking  different  routes,  by  which 
means  neither  of  them  would  know  wdio  had  draw'n  the  fatal  numbers, 
and  of  course  no  one  of  the  five  ctiuld  be  a  w'itm^ss  oguinst  the  others  ! 
The  three  draw'ing  the  tickets  designated, — a  bltHHly  hand  should  have 
lieen  the  device, — were  to  return  to  the  magazine  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  complete  the  hellish  design.  The  manner  of  his  murder  is  lie- 
lieved  to  have  lieen,  by  attaching  heavy  weights  to  his  body,  and  taking 
him  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  a  laiat,  w  here,  at  the  black  hour 
of  midnight,  he  was  plungiHl  into  the  dark  and  angry  torrent  of  the 
Niagara  ! — The  boat  for  this  purpose  was  got  in  readiness  by  Adams, 
in  olKHlience  to  the  commands  of  the  vengeful  conspirators.  But  he, 
with  all  thow'  deejHT  than  himself  in  guilt,  (excepting  the  villain 
Howard,)  failing  in  Ix'ing  brought  to  justice  in  this  world,  has  been 
summoned  to  render  an  account  at  the  Iwr  of  a  higher  tribunal. 

‘  Such  w'ns  the  melancholy  fate  of  William  Morgan, — a  free  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  whose  disith  is  unavenged.  He  was  stolen  from  the 
liosom  of  his  family  by  an  infamous  jierversion  of  the  forms  of  law, — 
he  w'as  thrust  into  prison' for  the  gratification  of  private  malignity, — he 
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u'as  kidnapped  under  the  guise  of  friendship — transported  like  a  male¬ 
factor  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  a  populous  country, — and 
executed  in  cold  blood  by  a  gang  of  assassins,  under  circumstances  of 
as  damning  atrocity  as  ever  stained  the  annals  of  human  delinquency  ! 
Nor  was  the  crime  perpetrated  by  ignorant  or  hungry  banditti,  or  for 
the  lust  of  power,  or  of  gold.  The  circle  of  the  conspirators  em¬ 
braced,  directly  and  indirectly,  hundreds  of  intelligent  men,  acting, 
not  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  from  sudden  impulse  or  anger,  but 
after  long  consultations,  and  weeks,  and  even  months  of  preparation. 
Those  immediately  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  were  men  of  infiirma- 
tion,  and  of  high  standing  in  their  owm  neighbourhoods  and  counties  ; 
cmliraciug  civil  officers  of  almost  every  grade;  sheritfs,  legislators, 
magistrates ;  lawyers,  physicians,  and  even  those  whose  calling  it  was 
to  minister  at  the  altar  in  holy  things.  Along  the  route  of  the  cap¬ 
tive,  the  members  of  the  .Masonic  fraternity  left  their  occupations, 
however  busily  or  urgently  engaged,  and  fiew  at  a  moment's  warning, 
to  aid  in  his  transportation  to  the  8{)Ot  where  his  sufferings  were  ended. 

A  clergyman  preceded  him,  moreover,  heralding  his  up])roach  frtmi 
town  to  town,  and  announcing  his  captivity  to  the  assembling 
brethren  before  whom  he  was  simultaneously  to  deliver  a  discourse, 
dedicating  a  Masonic  temple  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  holy  St. 
John  ;  and  enforcing  the  golden  maxims  of  **  peack,  harmony,  and 
BROTHERLY  LOVE  !  "  Arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  the  wretched 
victim  was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  over  which  the  banner  of  freedom 

streaming  in  the  breeze.  In  vain  did  he  plead  for  his  life ;  and  in 
vain  did  he  implore  the  privilege  of  once  more  beholding  hia  wife  and 
children.  Nay,  more,  with  worse  than  barbarian  cruelty,  was  his  final 
request  of  a  Bible  denied,  to  soothe  his  last  hours,  and  point  him  the 
way  to  a  brighter  world, — brighter,  far,  had  he  been  prepared  to  enter 
it,  than  that  upon  which  he  was  in  a  few  hours  forever  to  close  his 
eyes  !  And  wnat  was  the  mighty  offence  of  the  miserable  man,  that 
he  must  thus  be  hurried  to  his  final  account,  w'ithout  being  ollow'ed  a 
last  farewell  of  his  wife,  without  suffering  a  single  ray  of  divine  light 
to  glance  across  his  path,  or  illumine  the  dark  atmosphere  of  his  dun¬ 
geon, — but  sent  to  his  dread  abode  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head  ! — Why,  forsooth,  he  was  about  to  expose  the  wonderful  secrets 
of  Freemasonry  ! — It  was  feared  he  would  tell  how  poor  blind  can¬ 
didates"  are  led  about  a  lodge-room  by  a  cable  tow,'*  and  how  they 
kneel  at  the  altar,  at  one  time  on  one  knee,  and  at  another  time  upon 
the  other !  It  was  feared  he  would  tell  how  they  stumble  over  the 
emblems  of  the  rugged  path  of  human  life,"  or  bend  with  humility 
beneath  “  tlie  living  arch  !"  ' — Letters  on  Masonry,  pp.  544—546. 

This  atrocious  proceeding,  as  might  have  been  expected,  led  to 
the  immediate  formation  of  associations  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  Free-raasonry  altogether.  The  institution  itself  was  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  alleged  murder ;  and  Christianity  and  Free-ma- 
sonry  were  held  to  be  incompatible.  ‘  Exemplary  professors  of 
‘  religion,'  who  would  not  consent  at  once  to  abandon  free-masonry, 

‘  were  excluded  from  the  communion  table.' 

There  is  much  in  this  proceeding  that  is  highly  characteristic  of 
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the  people.  Brother  .Jonathan  is,  in  many  respects,  old  John 
Bull  over  again,  unembarrassed  by  any  artilicial  restraints.  The 
same  wrongheadedness,  but,  wc  believe,  in  the  main,  right¬ 
heartedness  distinguishes  him.  Only  awake  him  to  a  sense  of 
wrong  or  injustice,  disabuse  him  of  his  flatterers,  and  get  him  to 
lay  aside  for  a  moment  his  pride  and  his  prejudices,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  nature  comes  out  in  defence  of  right  or  truth, 
with  a  vigour  and  an  energy  foreign  to  the  habits  of  any  other 
people,  and  as  unrelenting  as  it  is  resistless.  The  present  la¬ 
mentable  state  of  public  feeling  in  America  with  regard  to  Slavery, 
is  no  valid  exception  to  this  statement.  Our  pages  will  Ix'ar  ample 
testimony  to  the  decision,  (some  ]K*r8ons  may  think,  bitterness,) 
with  which  we  have  condemned  their  abominable  treatment  of 
the  Blacks  ;  and  wc  do  not,  and  will  not,  abate  a  jot  on  this  score  ; 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  confess,  that,  with  all  its  wickedness, 
there  is  a  dash  of  old  English  character  in  it.  It  is  the  working 
of  some  of  the  bad  bloocl  of  the  old  country, — tenacious  of  privi- 
lege, — indignant  of  reproof, — violent  at  the  idea  of  foreign  in¬ 
terference,  but  (may  wc  not  hope  ?)  withal  anxious,  amid  all  this 
bluster,  to  avail  itself  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  re¬ 
pairing  wrong,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  the  least  possible 
Eacritice  of  pride  !  Wc  do  not  despair  of  our  brother.  Let  the 
leaven  which  is  even  now  rapidly  diffusing  itself  among  all  classes 
ill  the  States  work  a  little  longer,  and  we  shall  hear  some  day,  that 
slave-holders  as  well  as  gin-drinkers  and  free-masons  are  accounted 
as  “  heathen  men  and  publicans.'” 

The  strange  trageily  of  wliich  we  have  given  a  brief  outline, 
stretches  in  all  its  details,  as  given  in  the  volume  before  us, 
through  nearly  (KX)  pages  octavo.  Above  one  hundred  of  these 
arc  ot'cupietl  in  a  complete  ex|>osition  of  Free-masonry,  which,  we 
should  suppose,  can  now  scarcely  be  called  a  mystery.  Four 
hundred  more  arc  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Committees  and 
Conventions, — the  Trials, — S|>eeialCircuits, — and'multiplied  cor- 
res|H)ndence,  in  which,  among  others.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  are  severally 
engaged  in  the  detection  of  the  criminals.  The  remainder  is  de¬ 
voted  to  remarks  on  the  Newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  ; 
to  in(|uirie8  as  to  what  extent  the  IVlasonic  lodges  and  chapters 
were  implicated  in  the  transaction ;  and  finally,  to  the  setting 
forth  of  reasons  why  all  good  men  should  abandon  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  speculative  masonry. 

For  tne  remarks  on  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
make  room.  They  are  curious  and  instructive.  Our  first  extract 
relates  to  the  kind  of  control  which  the  public  there  exercise  over 
their  Newspapers.  e  happen  to  know  some  English  Readers  of 
Periodicals  who  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  following  very  just 
and  spirited  remarks. 
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*  This  practice  of  withdrawing  subscriptions  from  papers,  on  every 
trivial  occasion,  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  between  the  editor  and 
subscriber,  upon  accidental  questions,  more  frequently  abstract  than  of 
national  importance,  I  have  ventured  above  to  denominate  American. 

In  no  other  country,  according  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  is 
it  so  frequently  resorted  to,  as  in  this :  and  in  my  view,  it  is  but  a 
sorry  method  of  manifesting  displeasure,  or  dissent.  With  papers  long 
established  and  lil)erally  supported,  these  individual  instances  of  pri¬ 
vate  proscription  can  have  little  effect ;  but,  in  respect  of  papers  en¬ 
joying  slender  patronage,  and  struggling  for  existence,  they  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion.  In  this  point  of 
view,  connected  with  the  erroneous  principle  upon  which  all  our  public 
journals  are  established,  this  illiberal  system  may  bo  said  to  work  es¬ 
sential  injury.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  directly  at  war  with  free  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  independence  of  the  press.  Far  better  would  it  be,  in 
this  respect,  if,  in  the  work  of  composing  and  vending  neu’spapers, 
there  was  the  same  division  of  labour,  which  exists  in  the  European 
capitals.  There,  the  editors  and  publishers  have  no  personal  know- 
ItMlgc  of  their  supporters,  as  such :  here,  they  are  known  to  nearly  all ; 
and  the  support  which  newspapers  receive,  is  but  too  frequently  begged 
on  the  one  hand,  and  bestowed  on  the  other,  more  in  the  form  of  per¬ 
sonal  favoritism,  than  in  the  manly  and  independent  course  of  business, 
in  which  favors  are  neither  known  nor  acknowledged  on  either  hand. 
Where  such  arc  the  relations  between  publisher  and  subscriber,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Every  paragraph  must 
be  carefully  balanced,  and  frequently  all  its  pungency  and  meaning 
must  be  frittered  away,  to  render  it  inoffensive  to  Mr.  A.,  or  palatable 
to  Mr.  B.  Even  gross  official  delinquencies  must  remain  un whipped 
of  justice,  and  the  cause  of  morality  left  to  vindicate  itself,  lest  nerad- 
venture  the  offending  officer  is  a  patron !  forsooth,  or  Mr.  C.  and 
Mr.  D.  do  not  acknowledge  the  same  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  either  in 
morals  or  religion,  which  the  publisher,  according  to  his  sense  of  duty, 
would  wish  to  uphold. 

*  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  as  maintaining  the  opinion, 
that  the  subscribers  to  a  paper  have  no  right  to  exercise  this  species  of 
influence,  or  to  manifest  their  displeasure  in  this  way,  under  any,  or 
even  under  very  many,  circumstances.  I  am  speaking  only  of  respect¬ 
able  papers,  conducted  by  educated  and  responsible  men, — by. men  who 
have  character  at  stake  themselves,  and  wnose  principles  and  general 
mode  of  conducting  their  papers,  are,  upon  all  great  cardinal  prindples 
of  government, — upon  all  leading  measures  of  public  policy, — held  in 
common  by  editor  and  subscriber.  It  is  in  cases  like  these,  that  I 
condemn  the  disposition  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  of  endeavoring  to 
avenge  every  trifling  disagreement,  or  even  a  casual  error,  by  striking 
at  the  pocket  of  the  publisher.  It  is  an  i^oble  device,  unworthy  of 
all  who  are  willing  that  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  action  should 
be  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  glory  in  exercising  themselves.  But 
when  editors  are  derelict  in  their  duty  to  the  public, — when  they  belie 
their  professions,  and  degrade  their  calling, — when  they  prove  recreant 
to  their  principles,  or  habitually  violate  the  proprieties  of  the  press,  and 
the  courtesies  and  charities  of  social  life, — when,  from  change  of  oon- 
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ductom.  or  for  ba^e  bribes,  they  turn  their  backs  upon  old  friends  and 
old  principles,— or  when,  from  general  licentiousness,  personal  scurri- 
litVf  a  mockery  of  things  sacred,  and  a  disregard  of  those  principles  of 
morality  and  rirtue  wliich  form  at  once  the  jewels  of  private  lire,  and 
the  true  glorv  of  the  state,  a  ne^vspaper  becomes  unworthy  of  8iip]>ort, 
and  unfit  to  ite  received  into  families, — then  is  it  a  high  moral  duty  to 
discard  the  offender,  and  make  him  feci  the  heaviest  weight  of  public, 
as  well  as  of  private  indignation  and  scorn.  But  in  such  instances, 
the  remedy  should  be  effectually  applied  ;  for  every  effort  to  crush  the 
gTfiwth  of  vicious  principles,  or  to  check  the  career  of  those  who  disse¬ 
minate  them,  which  falls  short  of  the  object,  **  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  render  them  more  known,  and  ultimately  to  increase  the  zeal 
and  number  of  their  abettors.”  *  I  setters,  ^'c.,  pp.  526 — 528. 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  the  general  character  of  this  miglity 
Engine  for  Good  or  Evil ;  and  the  picture  is  certainly  anything 
but  ffattcring  to  the  Transatlantic  Editors. 

*  Talk  as  we  jdcase  of  the  despotisms  of  Europe,— of  the  restraints 
imposed  u|Hm  the  mind  and  the  tongue, — 1  hesitate  not  to  avow,  that 
neither  in  England  nor  in  France,  is  the  press  held  in  such  abject  sub¬ 
jection,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  American  presses  are  by  dema¬ 
gogues  and  the  discipline  of  jmrty.  It  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  draw  the  line  iK^tweeu  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  licentious¬ 
ness  ;  but  heaven  knows  that  in  this  country  the  line  is  as  broad  and 
as  visible  as  can  be  desired.  We  have  licentiousness  enough  on  all 
sides,  and  ujam  e\'ery  iKissible  subject.  The  eye  sickens  at  the  profli¬ 
gacy  of  the  press,  and  the  mind  turns  from  it  with  abhorrence  and 
Kuithing.  W  ith  this  portion  of  the  press,  the  bitterness  of  party  is 
mingled  in  every  thing ;  and  the  ferocity  of  its  attacks,  is  equalled  only 
by  the  profligacy  of  its  conductors.  “  Gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras 
dire,  are  harmless  monsters  compared  with  such  a  press.  No  matter 
how  virtuous,  how  innocent,  or  elevated,  or  noble,  or  persuasive,  or  be- 
nefieent  the  character  may  be,  which  is  the  object  of  its  exterminating 
pur|M>se, — be  it  Socrates,  or  Cato,  or  Peter,  or  I’aul,  or  John  llodgers, 
or  the  Saviour  of  men  himself ;  there  are  neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor 
heart,  nor  compunction,  nor  feeling,  nor  flesh,  nor  blo<^.  The  general 
and  inexorable  cry,  crucify  !  crucify  !  consummates  the  fote  of  the  vic¬ 
tim.”  Still,  with  oil  this  apparent  liberty,  it  is  not  that  liberty  of  the 
pn*ss  which  is  the  safeguard  of  freedom.  There  is  among  the  mere 
party  paj>cra,  little  of  that  noble  spirit  of  indejiendence,  thu^  is  exer- 
ciscil  in  England  and  France,  which  assumes  the  right  of  free  and 
manly  discussion  of  every  subiect  in  which  the  public  becomes  from 
day  to  day  interested,  or  which  apiiertaiiis  to  the  political  or  civil  rela- 
timis  of  the  country.  hen  a  candidate  is  to  be  assailed,  or  an  incum¬ 
bent  hunted  down, — no  matter  for  his  services.  Ins  wuiits,  the  purity 
of  his  character,  or  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country, — 

siwre  no  arrow's,”  is  the  maxim ;  while  the  cause  of  sound  moi^s 

and  enlightened  government,  and  the  love  of  truth,  are  as  far  froui 

their  thoughts  as  the  remotest  orb  from  the  dull  sphere  on  which  they 

are  ^n^vorthv  to  tread.  It  has  !)ceii  well  remarked  bv  the  anonymous 
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author  1  have  just  quoted  above,  that  every  goed  has  its  eonnterba- 
luncing  evil.  **  The  contemplation  of  the  delightful  freedom  of  our 
institutions,  is  most  pleasant.  But  the  extreme  license,  the  coarae 
abuse,  the  gross  misrepresentations,  the  frequent  and  unprovoked  as¬ 
saults  of  private  character,  the  fi^nton  dragging  of  names  before  the 
public  eye, — these  are  great  counterbalancing  evih  of  freedom,  fm 
which  there  can  be  no  effectual  corrective,  but  the  slow  and  distant  one, 
to  be  found  in  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.  Whenever  general 
feeling  shall  be  guided  by  gentlemanly  tact,  and  correct  conceptions  of 
what  IS  right,  and  respertablc,  and  dignified,  and  of  good  report,  any 
attempts  of  those  who  assume  to  sw'ay  that  feeling,  and  direct  the  public 
sentiment,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  decorum,  unsustained  by  it,  would 
be  at  once  repressed  by  a  general  and  palpably  iildignant  expression  of 
the  public  award  in  the  case.  The  rebuKed  party  would  be  instantly 
awed  back  to  propriety  and  duty.  Unhappily,  all  the  individual  minds 
of  which  the  public  mind  is  composed,  are  so  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  there  is  so  much  temper  in  party  reeling, 
mixed  up  with  all  the  expressions  of  the  public  will  amongst  us,  that 
it  is  long  before  w’e  may  promise  ourselves,  that  they  w'ho  are  the  most 
ofheient  in  guiding  public  opinion,  will  find  their  land-marks,  and 
stand  corrected  when  they  go  -beyond  them.”  The  fervent  prayers  of 
all  good  men  are  needed,  that  this  time  may  speedily  come ;  for  unless 
it  does,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  evil  will  have  become  incur¬ 
able.  A  lax  state  of  political  morals  among  the  people,  and  a  degene¬ 
rate  press,  operate  w'itu  mutual  and  fatal  effect  upon  each  other,  and 
the  course  at  the  present  day  is  tending  downward  with  fearful 
rapidity. 

‘  There  have  been  other  atrocities,  equalling  the  outrage  upon  Mor¬ 
gan,  that  have  been  concealed  from  the  readers  of  those  papers,  or  de¬ 
nied,  or  extenuated,  for  political  purposes.  Look  at  the  conduct  of  the 
same  description  of  presses  at  Ine  present  moment.  Look  at  the  go¬ 
vernment  papers,  from  which,  if  from  any,  the  people  should  receive 
the  fullest  and  most  impartial  details  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  land. 
The  same  vindictive  spirit  of  party  which  I  have  been  attempting  to 
describe;  the  same  suppressions  of  every  publication  calculated  to 
render  even  common  justice  to  their  jiolitical  opponents ;  the  same 
studied  suppressions  of  the  truth,  which  marked  the  course  of  the 
presses  opposed  to  Anti-masonry, — is  openly  practised,  and  publicly  de¬ 
fended.  An  English  or  Frcncn  journalist  would  scorn  to  suppress  the 
speeches  in  opposition,  in  either  the  parliament  or  the  chambers.  No 
matter  how  strong  their  party  feelings,  the  presses  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic  would  never  stoop  so  low  as  to  deprive  the  adversary  of  a  fair 
hearing.  The  speeches  and  documents,  therefore,  upon  all  questions  of 
moment,  arc  impartially  rejiGrted,  and  the  comments  of  the  editors 
given  thereon  in  gentlemanly  language.  There  is  a  degree  of  fairness 
and  manliness  in  this  course  of  political  controversy,  vmich  commands 
respect,  and  illustrates  the  true  character  and  uses  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  But  instead  of  imitating  sncH  examples  of  candor  and 
magnanimity,  by  publishing  the  apcecius  of  the  soundest  and  moat  elo¬ 
quent  in  opposition,  our  partisan  prints,  from  the  government  official 
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to  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  moke  a  merit  of  substituting  therefor, 
their  own  miserable  commentaries  and  malignant  distortions.* 

Ibid,  pp.  529—532. 

The  last  quotation  wc  shall  make,  bears  so  directly  u]K)n  a 
qiocstion  now  agitated  among  ourselves,  that  no  apology  will  be 
necessary  for  its  introduction. 

‘  It  is  indeed  a  deplorable  state  of  things, — such  as  almost  to  induce 
a  belief  that  the  press  has  become  of  questionable  utility.  Certainly, 
from  more  than  one  half  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  derive  no  benefit  either  on  the  score  of  intelligence  or  morals. 
The  small  modicum  of  knowledge  which  is  imparted  to  them,  only 
leads  them  into  error ;  and  instead  of  enlarging  and  liberalizing  their 
minds,  they  arc  narrowed  by  new-created  prejudices,  and  blinded  by 
misrepresentations  that  are  not  accidental.  A  grCat  cause  of  this 
alarming  evil,  is  to  be  found  in  what  the  world  ignorantly  enough  con¬ 
ceives  to  1)0  a  blessing, — the  cheapness  of  newspapers,  and  the  facility 
with  which  new  ones  are  established.  In  England,  there  is  attached 
to  the  newspajH*r  press,  an  array  of  talent  and  learning,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  confidence  and  res^KH^t  of  the  community.  In  France,  the 
great  master  spirits  of  literature  and  science — the  first  men  of  the  age 
and  country,  are  connected  with  the  press.  Hence,  when  it  speaks,  it 
is  with  a  degree  of  force,  and  energy,  and  talent,  calculated  to  render 
the  press  that  effective  engine  of  moral  power  which  it  was  designed  to 
1)ccome.  Hut  it  is  far  otherwise  in  this  land  of  a  thousand  newspapers. 
Five  hundrwl  dollars,  raised  by  subscription,  will  start  a  press ;  every 
village  must  have  its  pajKT ;  jealousies  arise,  and  that  paper  must  have 
its  compt'titor.  Personalities  soon  take  the  place  of  argument,  even 
upon  local  and  trivial  matters :  flippancy  is  mistaken  for  wisdom ; 
smartness  for  talent ;  epithet  for  argument ;  and  a  reckless  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  of  the  courtesies  of  life,  fur  that  manly 
inde{)endence  which  ought  to  characterize  the  guardians  of  the  citadel 
of  friHHlom. 

*  Hut  nil  desperandum  should  be  the  u  atch-word  of  every  patriot : 
and  though  we  have  in  some  rcsj)ccts  fallen  upon  evil  times,  yet  we 
shall  do  well  to  remcmlier,  in  the  words  of  Robert  Hall,  **  that  wisdom 
and  truth,  the  offspring  of  the  sky,  are  immortal ;  while  cunning  and 
deci'ption,  the  meteors  of  the  earth,  after  glittering  for  a  moment,  must 
pass  a>\'ay.’*  *  Ibid,  pp.  533, 34. 

One  word  before  we  close  the  book.  If  so  much  fanatical  ex¬ 
citement,  leading  to  such  terrible  results,  could  be  kindled  and 
sustmned  by  the  obstinate  folly  of  one  unprincipled  man,  in  per¬ 
sisting  to  publish  what  he  had  sworn  to  conceal,  how  frightful 
may  be  the  commotion  destined  to  follow  the  gradual,  but  certain 
cx|H)sition  of  the  injustice  of  Slavery,  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  its  abettors,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  its  continuance  being 
permitted!  History  is  fruitful  in  examples  of  the  dangers  re¬ 
sulting  from  popular  excitements.  There  is  no  foretelling  the 
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lengths  to  which  an  excited  populace  may  be  hurried,  when  under 
the  unrestrained  power  of  their  passions.  We  would  have  all 
parties  in  America  look  to  this.  The  Slave-holders  and  their 
friends, — the  interested  and  the  prejudiced, — the  selfish  and  the 
proud, — should  take  care,  lest,  in  the  fury  of  their  present  ungo¬ 
vernable  tempers,  they  commit  acts  which  may  one  day  involve  a 
fearful  moral  retribution.  The  Abolitionists,  strong  in  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  will,  we  trust,  never  forget  the  in¬ 
junction  of  the  Saviour,  “  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless 
as  doves.'^ 

We  now  turn  to  “  Matthias  and  his  Impostures.”  Here  we 
have  Fanaticism  quite  in  another  form.  The  High-priest  of  the 
Temple,  is,  in  this  case,  a  kind  of  half  roadman,  half  knave ;  and 
the  deluded  worshippers,  a  select  company  of  persons,  once  re¬ 
spectable,  intelligent,  and  devotional,  but  now  deeply  afflicted 
with  a  species  of  monomania ;  not  unlike,  in  some  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tions,  to  that  which  a  few  years  ago  broke  out  with  such  virulence 
in  Regent  Square,  and  which  still,  as  a  chronic  weakness,  lingers 
about  Newman  Street  and  some  other  localities. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  early  history  of  the  chief  actor,  in  order 
to  trace  more  minutely  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  delusion 
among  those  who  subsequently  became,  first  his  adherents,  and 
then  his  victims.  The  first  indications  of  mental  error  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  connected  with  moral  delinquency, 
viz.,  the  indulgence  of  a  censorious  spirit^  and  exclusive  preten¬ 
sions  to  holiness ;  then  came  extraordinary  gifls  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Prophecy ;  and  finally,  the  putting  forth  of  a  claim  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles  through  faith. 

*  About  the  year  1821-22,  Mrs.  •  •  a  lady  who  had  but  a  short 
time  previous  been  admitted  a  member,  on  profession,  of  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  New- York, 
began  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  unwelcome  censoriousness  towards  other 
members  of  the  same  church.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
long  retired  from  the  pulpit,  however,  but  a  devout  and  holy  man — of 
a  most  lovely  disposition — unostentatious  in  his  manners  and  preten¬ 
sions — full  of  charity  and  good  works — and  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  interesting  men  with  whom  it  has  been  the  happiness 
of  the  writer  to  be  acquainted.  The  daughter  w^as  of  a  gay  and 
cheerful  disposition ;  and  on  making  a  profession  of  religion,  was  es¬ 
teemed  as  one  who  would  adorn  the  Christian  character,  by  contributing 
to  its  loveliness  and  good  report.  But  she  soon  became  gloomy  and 
ascetic,  and  assumed  a  severity  of  aspect  and  conversation  which  occa¬ 
sioned  not  a  little  surprise.  These  indications  were  presently  followed 
by  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  was  manifested  in  various  ways.  She 
lirst  directed  her  attention  to  what  she  considered  the  gaiety  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  female  dress,  and  denounced  the  plumes  upon  the  hat  of 
a  lady  who  had  been  a  professor  before  her,  and  indeed  had  affection¬ 
ately  invited  her  attention  to  religious  subjects,  before  she  had  herself 
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turned  her  thoughts  in  that  direction^  She  next  visited  her  pastor^ 
and  demanded  a  reformation  in  the  nurdrobes  of  the  ladies  of  his 
houaeholcL  Gaining  over  tu'o  or  three  other  ladies  to  her  views, 
further  efforts  were  made  by  them  in  the  same  line  of  reform;  and  so 
much  began  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  that  the  clergyman  referred 
to  preached  a  sermon  upon  female  dress — which  w’as  published — and 
being  a  judicious  and  very  able  jMjrformance,  has  ever  since  betm  w'ell 
received  by  the  Christian  public. 

*  Indeed,  a  spirit  of  severity  and  bitterness — of  censure  and  denun¬ 
ciation— towams  all  professing  Christians  who  did  not  undk  agreeably 
to  their  standard,  w'as  now  indulged,  not  only  by  the  lady  superior, 
but  by  her  disciples  ;  which  was  very  unlike  the  virtue  of  Christian 
charity  so  eloquently  commended  by  Paul,  in  his  first  address  to  the 
Corinthians:  and  with  the  claim  of  superior  sanctity  was  united  an 
affectation  of  piainneas  of  attire,  in  the  assumption  of  which  there  was 
obviously  more  of  spiritual  pride  than  accompanied  the  richest  dress 
in  the  city.  One  of  the  coterie,  a  lady  of  wealth,  having  divested  her 
cap  of  its  lace,  actually  called  upon  her  pastor,  to  know  w  hether  he 
had  observed  her  humility  !  She  and  her  associates  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  another  injunction  of  the  great  Ajxistle, — **  Let  nothing  he 
done  through  strife  or  vainglory  ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each 
esteem  other  belter  than  tht^mselves** 

'  The  next  stage  of  the  delusion  under  review  was  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary.  It  was  the  spontaneous  farmation,  in  the  year  1825,  of  an  associa¬ 
tion,  comjK>8od  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian,  Kaptist,  and  Methodist 
churches — the  greater  numbar  from  the  latter,  ultnough  among  those 
from  the  former  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  proceedings  already 
detailed  in  the  present  chapter.  It  was  not  confined,  however,  as 
liefore,  principally  to  *'the  female  brethren"  of  the  churches,  but 
several  gtuitlemen  of  standing  and  reputed  piety  w'ere  of  the  number, 
some  of  wliom  bt'cainc  the  leaders  of  the  association.  The  objects  of 
the  association  w'erc  social  pniyer,  mutual  exhortations,  and  familiar 
expositions  of  the  Scriptures;  and  it  w'as  allogo<l  that  they  came  out 
from  among  their  respt*ctive  churches,  liecause  of  their  comparative 
lack  of  piety.  They  anrognted  to  themselves  more  holiness  than  w'as 
possessed  by  others,  and  therefore  consorted  thus  together,  holding 
their  meetings  alteniatcly  at  the  houses  of  the  respective  members,  of 
whom,  at  one  time,  they  numbered  from  thirty  to  forty.  Nor  were  they 
drawn  from  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  walks  of  life,  like  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Joanna  Southcote  and  the  miserable  Mormons,  hut  were  for  the 
most  part  well-informed  end  highly  respectable  persons,  of  both  sexM, 
among  whom  were  several  iirofessionm  gentlemen  of  celebrity.  Of 
their  doings  and  their  creed,  the  follow'ing  facts  have  been  noted  dowm 
fixmi  the  lips  of  those  who  were  ortgnizant  of  their  proceedings. 

•Their  meeting  were  usually  opened  by  Mr.  - ,  one  of  their 

leaders,  who  prodaimed  that  it  was  an  assemblage,  in  the  exercises  of 
which  all  were  allowed  to  participate,  but  none  must  speak  unless 
Specially  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghosl.  It  was  also  sometimes 
stated,  that  questions  were  open  for  discussion ;  but  did  any  one,  not 
being  full  in  their  faith,  venture  to  doubt,  question,  or  oppose  them, 
the  leader  wrould  reply,  and  sometimes  abuse  them  with  gr«\t  harsh- 
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iietts-  Their  preuchiiitf  was  called  prophesying.  They  believed  iu 
dreams  and  visions,  and  related  them  for  ooniuient  and  internreUtion.* 

Matthias,  4’c.,  pp.  34,  5 ;  08 — 40. 

At  some  of  these  meetings,  lady  orators  are  described  as 

*  almost  frantic,' — ‘screaming  wildly,' — ‘both  sexes  prophesying,' 
and  ‘declaring  present  judgement,'  in  terms  like  these:— ‘This 

*  is  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ,  the  Judge  is  now  on  the  throne, 

‘  and  he  is  judging  every  one  of  you  tww.'*  They  were  also  ‘  Uer- 
‘  fcctionists,'  one  professing  to  hold  converse  with  God  ‘face  to 
^  face ;'  and  another  to  have  ‘  had  no  temptation  for  ten  years.' 
When  any  of  the  number  were  sick,  they  proceeded  to  anoint 
the  hotly,  and  an  instance  of  pretended  cure  is  thus  narrated: — 

‘The  fncts  and  circumstances  attending  one  of  these  cases  are  well 
known  to  the  writer,  and  are  w'ithal  so  ]>eculiar,  that  the  particulars 
will  Ik?  briefly  stated,— especially  as  they  serve  forcibly  to  illustrate  the 
strength  with  which  the  delusion  had  already  iastenea  upon  the  minds 
of  the  members.  Among  the  number,  a  friend  of  the  writer,  and  a 
very  excellent  man,  who  is,  no  doubt — his  error  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding — now  rejoicing  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  for  a  long  ** 
time  sick,  and  apparently  nigh  unto  death.  While  thus  prostrate 
U|H)n  his  In'd,  receiving  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife,  Mr. 

- one  day  told  the  latter,  that  the  Lord  had  promised  to  raise  her 

husband  from  his  sickness,  in  answer  to  his  prayers.  He  added,  that 
if  she  would  promise  him  to  serve  the  Lord  with  her  whole  heart,  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  and  join  with  him  in  prayer,  it  should  lie  done, 
and  her  husband  should  be  restored  to  health.  The  lady  replied  that 
the  would  make  no  promises  to  man  upon  such  a  subject — that  it  was 
to  her  God  abe  went  with  her  cares,  and  to  him  alone — adding,  in 
answer  to  his  importunities,  like  a  woman  of  g<K)d  sense,  as  she  is,  the 
question,  **If,  as  you  say,  the  Lord  has  promised  this  great  work  in 
answer  to  your  prayers,  what  difference  can  it  make  whether  I  comply 

with  your  request  or  not?**  Mr. - then  left  her,  and  informed  the 

sick  man  that  it  was  owing  to  his  wifc*s  obstinacy  that  he  was  not 
healed.  The  poor  man,  deb^ilitated  in  body  and  in  mind  by  long  and 
severe  illness,  believed  the  suggestion ;  and  calling  his  wife  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  conjured  her  not  to  be  so  hard-hearted  and 
cruel,  as  thus  to  persist  in  preventing  his  recovery !  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  difficulty  was  surmounted.  By  a  small  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  sect  around  his  bed,  he  ^va8  anointed  with  oil,  with 
solemn  religious  services.  The  disease  soon  afterward  took  a  favour¬ 
able  turn,  and  the  sick  man  was  eventually  restored  to  comfortable, 
though  never  again  to  robust  health.  His  recovery  was  proclaimed  as 
a  miracle,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  the  knowlege  of  the  writer,  believed 
to  be  one  by  the  invalid  himself.*  Ib.,  pp.  42,  3. 

All  this  took  place  about  the  year  1825 ;  full  five  years,  it  will 
be  remarked,  before  the  Irving  heresy  broke  out  in  Kngland 
and  Scotland.  Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  (from 
other  evidence)  that  most  of  the  Regent  Square  absurdities  were 
borrowed.  Even  in  error,  Mr.  Irving  was  not  original.  Although 
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apparently  a  leader,  wc  have  good  reason  to  know  that,  in  most 
tnstanees,  he  was  led,  sometimes  by  weak  men,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  still  by  vain  and  ‘silly  women.’  Hut  he  is  gone,  we  hope 
and  believe,  to  a  world  where  his  nohle  mind  (for,  in  spite  of  all 
his  infirmities,  he  had  a  nohle  mind)  has  found  rest  in  the  bosom 
of  that  Saviour  whose  kingdom  he  was  ever  anxious  to  advanec. 
Wc  knew  and  loved  the  man,  and,  since  his  death,  have  some¬ 
times  felt  it  difficult  to  restrain  our  indignation,  when  we  have 
heard  some  of  those  who,  in  his  life-time,  pandered  to  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  ruined  his  usefulness,  now  s|>eak  of  him  in  terms  almost 
lK)rdering  upon  contempt. 

After  the  intHnluctory  sketch  of  parties,  to  which  we  have 
referreil,  Mr.  Stone's  narrative  introduces  us  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bery,  H.  Folger,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  I'ierson,  who  arc 
dcscrilH'd  as  highly  respectable  and  pious  ])cople,  possessed  of 
good  ])rom'rty.  These  ])arties  unhappily  fall  under  the  influence 

of  the  Mrs. - before  alludetl  to,  who  figures  in  this  history  as 

a  kind  of  ubiquitous  spirit,  the  source  of  almost  interminable 
mischief  and  misery.  Under  the  instructions  of  this  sybil,  these 
simple  folk  to  have  made  rapid  advances  in  folly.  Special 

revelations,  and  audible  answers  to  prayer,  were  now  *o\|ght  for, 
and  supjmsed  to  l>e  ohtainetl,  in  connection  with  ‘long  fasts,’  ‘pro- 
‘  tracted  devotions,’  and  unceasing  spiritual  excitement,  until  body 
and  mind  were  alike  irreparably  injured.  Mrs.  Pierson’s  healtn 
rapidly  gave  way  under  this  spiritual  discipline;  she  sickened 
and  dial.  But  wc  must  allow  Mr.  Stone  to  tell  the  strange  talc 
in  his  own  words  ; — it  is  deeply  affecting. 

*  Asst*nibletl  around  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Pierson,  now  evidently  near 
her  end,  Mr.  Pierson  quoted  the  passage  from  James,  heretofore  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  urged  that  it  w'us  indi8{)eusable  to  the  recovery  of  his 
w'ife,  that  he  should  literally  fulfil  that  injunction.  lie  hud  culled  the 
elders  of  the  church  together,  and  she  must  be  anointed.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  ac(X)rdingly  made  for  that  ceremony.  Among  the  persons 
present  on  the  tK'casion,  were  Mrs.  •  •  •,  and  the  black  w’oman  Isa¬ 
bella.  who  w'as  very  forward  and  active.  According  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  persons  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  W’ho  w'ere  too  much 
shockiHl  by  the  procedure  to  be  present,  Isabella  must  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  actors  and  8{)eakers  in  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
that  were  observed.  The  fact  of  the  anointing  is  briefly  noted  in  the 
diary  of  Mr.  Pierson,  thus  :  — 

‘  “  Monday,  June  23,  Anointed  Sarah  wdth  oil  in  the  name  of 

the  I^trd,  aci'ording  to  James  v.  14,  15.” 

‘It  is  not  known  or  believed  by  the  friends  of  IMrs.  Pierson, 
that  she  altogether  approved  of  this  fanatical  procedure,  notwith¬ 
standing  w  hat  it  will  S4»on  l)e  perceived  her  husband  said  upon  the 
subject  ;  or,  if  she  did,  her  mind  and  body  had  l)ecome  so  much  dc- 
biliuted  by  dist'asc,  that  her  own  views  at  this  time  need  scarcely  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Hither  way,  however,  it  is  now  of  but  little 
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cimsequcncc.  In  a  very  few  days  after  the  anointing;  she  was  no  more 
of  this  world, — her  purified  spirit  hnvini;  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  her 
Saviour.  Pre|mrationH  were  made  for  the  funeral,  as  usual,  and  a 
lar^e  number  of  special  invitations  were  issued  ;  Mr.  Pierson  himself 
declaring,  however,  that  it  would  be  no  funeral,  but  rather  a  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  she  would  that  day 
be  rtnitored  to  life  again  by  the  prayer  of  faith.  The  universal  resjtect 
which  the  deceased  had  enjoyed  while  living,  as  a  lady  of  eminent  piety 
and  unbounded  benevolence,  would  of  course  have  produced  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  her  funeral,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  case. 
About  two  hundred  {lersons  attende<l,  a  majority  of  whom  were  females. 
There  were  also  several  clergymen  of  different  denominations  present. 
From  the  lips  of  one  of  these,  the  writer  has  noted  down  a  full  account 
of  the  whole  of  the  solemn  and  awful  procedure  which  followed,  and 
by  a  physician  who  was  also  present  he  has  likewise  been  favoured  with 
a  written  account.  The  latter  remarks, — The  hall  and  rooms  being 
tilled,  1  stood  U{K)n  the  piazaa,  which  o|)emHl  by  a  large  raised  window 
into  the  parlour  where  tlie  corpse  lay  in  a  coffin,  clad  in  grave-cl(»thes. 
Soon  after  1  took  this  |)osition,  where  1  could  hear  and  see  the  antici- 

})ated  ceremonies,  1  was  questioned  by  several  iHirsons  whether  I  bc- 
ieved  that  she  would  Ik;  raised.  As  I  saw  they  were  followers  of  Mr. 
Pierson,  and  addressed  the  same  question  to  others  who  looked  scep¬ 
tical,  I  evaded  a  direct  answer.” 

^Meantime  Mr.  Pierson  was  sitting  in  an  adjoining  room,  opening 
into  the  parlour  where  the  corpse  was  laid,  with  the  utmost  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  composure.  One  of  his  clerical  friends  sat  with'  him  for  a 
time,  and  as  the  funeral  seemed  to  be  delayed,  he  at  length  suggested 
that  they  had  better  procecnl^  and  inquired  whether  there  was  any  par<* 
ticular  order  of  service  which  he  wished  to  be  observed.  His  reply  was 
— **  wait  a  minute,”  and  he  sat  with  the  same  unmoved  composure  a  time 
longer.  Taking  an  open  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  then  rose,  and  entered 
the  room  of  the  assembly,  where  the  l>ody  lay,  and  a  scene  ensued 
which  almost  baffles  description.  He  approached  the  coffin  with  a 
measured  and  solemn  tread,  and  with  deep  solemnity,  and  a  hollow  se¬ 
pulchral  voice,  read  the  following  passage  from  the  Epistle  of  James 
V.  14,  15. 

*  **  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
and  let  them  pra^  aver  him,  anointins  him  with  oil,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  thr  Lord 

SHALL  RAISK  HIM  UP.” 

*  Having  read  the  passage,  and  looking  round  upon  the  audience, 
with  deep  and  solemn  emphasis,  he  add^ — This  dear  woman  haa 
l)een  anointed  in  the  name  of  Isracrs  God,  and  in  obedience  to  this  di¬ 
vine  command  ;  and  I  believe  that  God  will  fulfil  his  promise.”  He 
then  repeated  the  last  six  words  of  the  quotation  several  times,  empha¬ 
sising  the  word,  **  shall,**  with  great  force  and  feeling ;  and  proceeded 
to  argue  that  the  whole  passage  was  to  be  understood  literally,  which 
he  affirmed  to  be  its  certain  infallible  meaning  as  revealed  to  him,  and 
to  that  dear  woman,  (pointing  to  the  corpse,)  and  in  this  faith,  he  said, 
she  died.  He  then  reiated  a  remarkable  revelation  made  to  him  in  a 
carriage  as  he  was  coming  out  from  the  city  a  short  time  previous,  and 
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declared,  that  the  6;iiue  revelation  wasi  siinultaneoualy  made  to  hw 
wife,  then  nigh  unto  death,  lie  ntuted  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
ciinie  to  him  and  commanded  him  to  have  faith  in  that  promise,  and  in 
that  fiiith  to  conform  to  the  coiulititms,  and  the  promise  should  l)e  fiiU 
filltnl.  When  he  arrived  home,  he  found  his  wife  anxious  for  his  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  she  told  him,  withtmt  heariiijj  anything  fmm  him  touching 
the  extraordinary  communication  from  Heaven  which  he  had  received 
on  the  way,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  directed  her  to  instruct  her  hiis- 
luind  in  tlie  faith  of  St.  James's  testimony,  and  assured  her  that  she 
should  l)e  raised. 

‘  Mr.  Pierson  further  pn»ceeded  to  say,  that  tiiidin^that  the  moment 
she  had  receivi^  the  revelation  was  the  identical  time  when  his  mani¬ 
festation  was  communicated,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  and  so  did  that  dear 
woman,  (again  pointing  to  the  corpse,)  to  do  as  the  Lord  hud  com- 
mundt*d  them.  He  accordingly  collected  together  a  number  of  pious 
friends  who  were  in  the  faith,  and  they  proceeded  literally  to  anoint 
her  l)ody  with  oil,  and  pray  over  her,  trusting  in  this  promise,  “  "Fhe 
Uird  fthall  raise*  him  up."  And  though  her  physicians  had  told  them 
that  she  must  die,  for  the  consumption  had  destroyed  her  lungs,  yet 
they  knew'  the  l^rd,  the  Heavenly  physician,  could  heal  the  sick,  and 
even  raise  the  dead  ;  and  they  hud  strong  faith  in  His  word,  that  if  thev 
anointed  her,  and  prayed,  the  promise  would  be  fultilled,  for  **  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up."  In  that  faith,  he  re[)eated,  that  dear  woman  died. 
And  after  exhorting  all  present  to  exercise  similar  faith,  and  athrming 
in  the  language  of  the  Saviour,  **  she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth,"  he 
commented  on  the  wickedness  of  unbelief,  and  the  sin  of  doubting  the 
word  of  God.  He  then  unequivocally  declared,  that  whereas  the 
elders  of  the  church  had  anointed  her  with  oil  and  prayed  over  her,  if 
she  were  not  r.dst*d  up  /o-i/oy,  notv,  on  the  sjtol,  the  trord  of  God  falls 
to  the  ground.  Hut  expressing  his  full  ctmtidence  that  the  miracle 
W  4»uld  Ik*  |K*rformed,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  his  disciples, 
and  that  the  mouths  of  gainsay ers  might  l>e  stop|HHl,  by  her  instant  re- 
siirrection,  he  invited  all  presi'iit  to  unite  with  him  in  pniyer.  He  then 
Kprt*ad  forth  his  hands  over  the  coHin,  closed  his  eyes,  and  lM*gan  a  so¬ 
lemn  and  impressive  prayer.  The  following  sentences  he  rv/tealedly 
umhI  with  most  iui|Kissioned  feeling,  and  with  very  little  variation  of 
language.  **  O  Lord  G<xl  of  Israel !  thy  own  word  declares  that  if  the 
elders  of  the  church  anoint  the  sick  and  pray  over  him,  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up.  We  have  taken  thee  at  thy  word  ;  we  have  anointed 
her  with  oil,  and  prayed  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  thou  kuowest  in  this 
fiiith  the  dear  woman  died,  and  in  this  faith  we  thy  children  live.  Now, 
Ixird,  we  claim  thy  promise.  God  is  not  man  that  he  should  lie,  and 
if  this  dear  w  oman  is  not  raised  up  this  day,  thy  word  will  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  thy  promise  is  null  and  void ;  and  tliese  gainsaying  infidels 
will  rejoice,  and  jjo  aw’ay  triumphing  in  their  unl^lief.  Lord  God  ! 
thou  canst  imt  deny  thyself.  Thou  knowest  we  have  performed  the 
conditions  to  the  very  letter.  O  I^ord,  now  fulfil  thy  promise — now, 
Lortl — O  let  not  thy  enemies  blaspheme — show'  that  thou  hast  Al¬ 
mighty  power  -thou  canst  raise  the  tlead — we  believe  it.  Lord.  Come 
m»w,  and  make  ginKl  thy  word,  and  let  this  asseuddy  see  that,  there  is 
a  G»mI  in  Israel!"  Thus  he  continued  to  pray  with  a  haul  voice,  and 
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effort,  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  he  cloeetl  and  sank  down  into  a 
chair,  apparently  much  exhausted,  hut  yet  with  the  calmness  and  se¬ 
renity  of  perfect  and  entire  conviction.  The  manner  and  matter  of  the 
prayer  had  evidently  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  every  one  was  riveted  upon  the  preacher,  and  all  eyes  save 
those  of  the  afflicted  and  weeping  relatives  were  fixed  upon  the  coffln, 
as  anxiously  ns  though  they  themselves  had  yielded  to  the  delusion, 
and  were  expecting  to  see  the  lifeless  Isidy  rise  up  in  full  health  and 
vigour  l>efore  them.  In  the  course  of  the  enthusiastic  effusion,  a  num- 
l)er  of  ladies  who  were  in  the  faith,  and  one  of  whom,  as  the  writer  has 
l>een  assured,  was  Mrs.  *  *  stood  around  the  coffln,  looking  intently 
for  the  miracle,  and  occasionally  touching  the  face  and  hands  of  the 
corpse,  expecting  to  discover  signs  of  returning  life.  This  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  do,  during  the  solemn  {muse  which  followed  the  prayer ;  and 
a  drop  of  bliMMi  oozing  at  the  moment  from  one  of  the  nostrils,  inspire<l 
stnmg  hopes  that  she  would  indeed  l)e  raised  up  ;  and  two  of  the  la¬ 
dies  steppinl  up  to  one  of  the  physicians  present,  and  inquired  whether 
that  circumstance  was  not  a  token  of  returning  life.  Upon  this  point 
he  himself  says,  **  I  could  suppress  the  emotions  produced  by  this 
scene  no  longer,  and  after  telling  them  it  was  an  infallible  evidence  of 
death  rather  than  life,  and  a  token  of  incipient  putrefaction,  I  followed 

them  into  the  ro<im,  and  requested  the  Kev.  Mr. - ,  who  stood  by 

and  saw  and  heard  this  solemn  mockery,  to  address  the  people,  and,  if 
possible,  to  remove  the  erroneous  impressions  which  would  otherwise 
result  from  our  afflicted  brother’s  delusion.**  The  effect  of  the  whole 
scene  is  described  as  having  been  paralyzing.  A  breathless  silence 
prevailed.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  even  the  clergymen  present 
seemed  not  to  know  what  to  say.  The  appeal  to  one  of  them,  however, 
made  by  the  physician,  as  just  noted,  was  respmded  to  in  a  very  judi¬ 
cious  and  appropriate  manner.  He  rose,  and  remarked  with  emphasis, 
— Yes,  this  beloved  and  lamented  Christian  shall  rise  again — at 
TiiK  RK8URRECTION  OF  THE  JUST  !  for  it  is  the  promise  of  God, 
that  all  those  who  are  Christ’s,  he  will  bring  with  him  at  his  coming.** 
This  remark  was  followed  by  a  scries  of  timely  observ’ations,  which  had 
the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  He  proceeded 
to  explain  the  passage  in  St  James,  and  rejoiced  in  the  certainty  of  its 
fulfilment.  “  The  Lord  will  raise  her  up,  but  not  to-day,  nor  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  yet,  dying  in  the  Lord,  she  shall  have  part  in  the  first  resurrec¬ 
tion,**  Ac.  Several  friends  then  united  in  requesting  the  sexton  to 
close  the  coffln,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  few  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  insisted  that  they  must  wait  till  J  2  o’clock,  (it  was  a  morn¬ 
ing  funeral,  and  had  been  appointed  at  10  o’clock,)  when  the  miracle 
would  certainly  be  performeu.  In  the  sequel,  when  they  found  it  did 

not  take  place,  the  failure  was  ascribed  by  Mrs.  •  •  *,  Mrs. - ,  and 

other  votaries  of  Mr.  Pierson,  to  the  unbelief  of  some  of  the  persona 
present,  and  they  upbraided  them  upon  the  subject. 

'  Mr.  Pierson  said  nothing  himself,  but  seemed  to  be  lost  in  devout 
contemplation,  and  sat  with  perfect  confidence,  awaiting  the  moment 
when  his  prediction  would  be  verified  by  the  restoration  of  his  wife. 
He  was  viewed  by  those  not  laliouring  under  the  delusion,  as  an  af- 
rtirtetl  bmther,  wlio  was  entitled  to  all  their  Rympathi»*s,  in  his  melan- 
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chuly  bereavenient,  anil  his  yet  mort^  meluiichuly  state  of  mind  ;  it  was 
at  first  apprehended  that  he  might  inter}K>fte  objections  to  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  body  ;  but  he  did  not ;  and  it  was  laid  in  its  narrow  IkhI 
in  the  church-yard  in  Amity  street.  Some  of  Mr.  Pierson’s  particular 
friends  accompanied  him  back  to  his  now  desolate  home,  for  the  pnr- 
|MJscof  endeavouring  to  converse  with  him,  and,  if  |MMsible,  restore  him 
to  a  sound  state  of  thinking — re-adjusting  the  balance  of  his  mind. 
Hut  all  was  in  vain.  He  now  believeil  as  firmly  that  she  would  be 
raised  at  12  o'clock  at  midnight,  as  he  had  done  that  she  would  arise 
at  the  close  of  his  prayer  at  noon.  Under  this  impression,  he  directed 
her  slfH^'ping  apartment  to  be  set  in  order,  the  1)^  made  up,  night¬ 
clothes  prepart'd  for  her  accommodation,  and  all  the  little  affairs  ar- 
rangetl,  ns  tor  the  receiition  of  a  bride.  He  also  sent  dow^n  to  the 
city,  and  procured  such  delicacies  as  he  supposed  would  gratify  her 
ttuite. 

‘  On  the  following  day,  in  conversjition  with  his  friends,  who  con¬ 
tinued  their  attentions  to  his  singular  case,  he  still  insisted  that  she 
would  rise  again  :  (rod,  he  said,  had  promised  it,  but  had  not  s}H*cified 
the  {Nirticular  day.  He  nmv  believed  her  resurrection  would  take 
plact*  at  sun-rise  on  the  following  SablMth  morning  ;  and  such  was  the 
strength  of  his  faith,  that  he  actually  re])aired  to  the  grave  early  on 
that  morning,  taking  his  little  daughter  with  him,  to  receive  her  em¬ 
brace.  And  yet  down  to  this  ]>eriod,  ui>on  every  other  subject  than 
that  of  religion  and  his  rtdigious  duties,  his  mind  was  as  regular,  and 
apparently  as  sound,  as  it  had  ever  been.  In  all  business  matters, 
moreover,  he  was  as  accurate  and  acute  as  ever.*  pp.  68 — 77* 

We  pass  over  the  subsequent  al>erration8  of  Mr.  Pierson  and 
his  companions,  (who  seem  gradually  to  have  departed  further 
and  further  from  the  paths  of  common  sense  and  humble  piety,)  to 
introduce  the  last  and  crowning  folly  of  all.  In  the  month  of  ^lay, 
18^12,  a  stranger  introduces  himself  to  two  of  the  disciples  of  the 
new  faith  ;  a  tall  man,  with  the  beard  of  a  patriarch,  and  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance.  This  man,  (Robert  Matthews,)  professed  him. 
self  to  be  the  Matthias  of  the  New  Testament,  who  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  w  ho  ^lossessed  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  was  also  the 
angel  s|>oken  of  in  Kev.xiv.6  and  7^  and  the  forerunner  of  the  second 
advent.  The  im|>o8tor  was  received  with  eagerness  by  minds 
previously  pre)mreil  for  any  extravagance  ;  an  elegantly  furnished 
residence  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  disciples  washed  his* 
feet  in  token  of  their  humility.  A  system  of  plunder,  in  which 
several  parties  were  engaged,  now  commenced ;  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  richer  gradually  waned  away,  the  believers  waxing  poorer 
in  ])roportion  to  the  strength  of  their  faith.  Matters  at  length 
pn>ceeded  so  far,  that  the  friends  of  some  of  them  actually  pro- 
curcil  a  warrant,  setting  forth  that,  ‘  by  reason  of  lunacy,  or 
‘  otherwise,  they  were  so  far  disordered  in  their  senses  as  to  en- 

*  danger  their  |>crsons,  or  the  {)erson8  and  property  of  others,  if 

*  permitted  to  go  at  large.'  On  this  warrant,  Matthews,  and  one 
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of  the  leaders,  were  for  a  time  contined  in  lunatic  asylums ;  bul 
lK)th  were  subsequently  released  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  pmnfully  revolting.  The  delusion 
went  on,  until  the  victims  became  embarrassed  in  their  circum¬ 
stances;  and  one  of  them  failed,  nearly  fitly  thousand  pounds  in 
debt.  At  length,  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  deluded  began  to  open 
to  the  real  character  of  Matthews.  Mr.  Pierson  fell  ill,  and 
died,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  |H)isoned.  That  his 
death  was  hastened  by  the  cruelties  of  the  wretch  in  whose  power 
he  had  placed  himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  too  much  reason 
remains  for  believing,  that  the  impostor  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  it.  On  the  16th  of  April  last,  1635,  Matthews  was  placed  on 
his  trial  for  the  murder,  but,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence, 
was  acquitted.  The  exposure  which  then  took  place,  put  an  end 
to  the  cheat. 

The  North  American  Reviewer  of  this  volume  terms  the  nar¬ 
ration  ‘  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  age  and  country';  meaning,  that 
the  case  itself,  not  the  instructive  account  of  it,  reflects  disgrace 
iqx)n  the  community.  Rut  it  furnishes,  also,  much  matter  for 
anxious  inquiry  and  profitable  reflection.  ‘  No  one,'  the  Re¬ 
viewer  proceeds  to  remark,  ‘  can  perceive  without  acute  distress 
‘  of  mind,  the  living  proof,  confirmed  by  evidence  in  a  court  of 
^  justice,  and  of  undoubted  notoriety,  that  the  fence  which  sepa- 
^  rates  sanity  and  insanity  is  so  slight,  and  so  easily  broken 
‘  down.' 

<  llud  any  rational  man,  six  years  ago,  been  asked  his  opinion,  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  possible,  that  a  creature  like  IMatthias,  (or  any  other  crea¬ 
ture,  not  {K)ssessed  of  faculties  more  or  less  than  human,)  could  appear 
ill  our  streets,  our  churches,  our  houses, — arrayed  in  a  tawdry  and  non¬ 
sensical  parade  of  fine  dross, — a  green  frock  coat,  with  plaid  silk  lining, 
— and  announcing  himself,  in  an  incoherent  jumble  of  scripture  quota¬ 
tions,  tasteless  visions,  and  frantic  curses,  as  the  Supreme  being, — the 
answer  would  have  been,  that  it  was  impossible,  unless  under  circum¬ 
stances  carrying  with  them  proof  positive  of  insanity.  Rut  such  a 
phantom  has  appeared,  and  often  as  his  insanity  has  been  alleged  and 
examined,  it  has  been  disproved.  But  if,  supposing  his  appearance 
hud  lieen  granted  possible,  the  further  question  had  been  askeu,  would 
he  find  any  persons  weak,  deluded,  lost  enough  to  believe  him,  the  an¬ 
swer  would  have  been  an  indignant  negative.  But  they  arc  found ; 
— the  intelligent  merchant,  the  shrewd  man  of  business,  the  pious 
church  officer,  the  exemplary  father  of  a  family,  the  affectionate  and 
irreproachable  wife, — these  are  his  victims ;  and  when  we  say  they 
were  insane,  it  is  merely  because  nothing  but  insanity  accounts  for  the 
hideous  delusion.  They  did  not  believe  because  they  were  insane 
hut  we  say  they  were  insane  because  they  believed.  If  men  who  keep 
about  their  business,  maintain  their  characters,  make  bargains,  make 
money,  and  give  no  other  proof  of  an  impaired  intellect,  can  fall  into 
the  belief  of  so  revolting,  so  amazing  a  fraud  and  lie,  who  is  safe  } 
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Wbat  lesiier  fraad  and  impnaition  may  not  Ik*  proposed,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  finding  ready  acceptance?  -  and  who  can  have  the  heart  to 
undertake  the  projaigatiun  of  truth  and  the  exjK>sure  of  errt»r,  with 
such  woful  demonstration  of  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind  ? 

‘  This,  however,  is  happily  not  the  view  of  the  subject  in  which  we 
fcid  obliged  to  rest.  It  is  tisi  true,  that  history  gives  us  abundant 
proof,  that  there  have,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  more  f)ersons  than, 
nut  for  such  proof,  could  have  been  l)elieve<l,  who  are  prepared  to  fall 
€»asy  victims  to  fl«v  and  cirry  im|KMkture.  We  rather  think,  the  more 
absurd  it  is,  the  readier  access  it  finds  to  weak  intellects.  They  are 
dazzled  with  the  very  magnificence  of  the  pretension.  If  Mattliews 
had  come  along,  pretending  merely  to  be  a  wise  and  learned  man,  he 
could  have  taken  no  hold  of  the  imaginations  of  any  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  would  have  continued,  as  he  l>egan,  a  ragged,  sordid  chrat. 
But  the  audacious  loftiness  of  his  claims  was  calculated,  at  once,  either 
to  revolt  or  stupify.  The  mass  who  heard  him,  no  doubt  set  him  down 
without  ceremony,  as  a  madman  ;  but  of  those  who  did  not  so  regard 
him,  while  the  greater  fiart  considered  him  as  a  blasphemous  impostor, 
Mime  few  of  weak  intellects, — (on  which  the  seed  of  delusion  might 
fall,  as  on  a  soil  ]irepared  by  lieing  long  and  deeply  harrowed  and 
wrought  tiver,  till  fanatical  credulity  was  ground  into  their  very  souls,) 
— would  Ik?  caught  and  overlMirne  by  the  very  monstrosity  of  the  im- 
jNwition.  But  with  all  the  imbeciliiy  of  the  human  judgement,  the 
aptitude  to  be  deceived,  the  relish  for  high-seasoned  and  stimulating 
impostiirt's, — the  ]iassion  for  lieing  not  merely  deluded,  but  mocked, 
insulted,  outraged  by  the  hideous  enormity  of  the  fraud  ; — with  all 
this,  the  success  of  ^latthias  was  limited.  His  kingdom,  we  believe, 
did  not  exceeil  a  baker's  dozen  of  all  ages,  si'xes,  and  colours.* 

N.  American  Rev.,  Oct.  183*1,  Art.,  Matthias  and  his  ltnjx}stures. 

His  limited  success,  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his  first 
du|)e8,  was,  indeed,  entirely  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  materials  to  work  u|>on,  already  prepared  to  his  hand ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  sent  among  his  infatuateil  victims  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  a  judicial  delusion,  the  punishment  of  the  previous 
spirit  of  error.  We  regret  to  learn,  that,  ‘  in  one  of  its  ramifica- 

*  tions,  the  same  delirious  enthusiasm  ’  which  led  to  this  miser¬ 
able  result,  ‘  is  still  at  work  and  flourishing  in  the  city  of  New 
‘  York,'  under  the  conduct  of  an  intimate  friend  of  1‘ierson's; 
who,  however,  though  far  gone  in  fanaticism,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  impostor  Matthews.  ‘  Strange  as  it  may  seem,'  says  Mr. 
Stone,  ‘  the  exjmsurc  of  Matthews,  so  far  from  annihilating  this 

*  delusion,  seems  only  to  increase  it  ;  and  it  never  was  more  nu- 

*  merously  ])atronized  than  at  this  very  time,'  We  believe  that 
we  could  find  a  parallel  case.  Neither  the  exposure  made  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  nor  the  dying  admonitions  of  poor  Irving  to  his 
deluded  disciples,  have  arrested  the  progress  of  a  similar  de¬ 
lirium  in  this  country.  The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Stone  con¬ 
cludes  his  narrative,  arc  so  just  and  appropriate,  that  wc  must  give 
them  entire. 
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*  And  now,  what  shall  be  said  in  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 

In  the  history  of  ]^Iatthe^vs  and  those  who  both  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  written  with  a  view  of 
warning  the  Christian  public,  by  the  presentation  of  simple  facts, 
against  cherishing  a  spirit  of  fanaticism.  The  author  has  diligently 
sought  for  the  truth  ;  and  he  lielieves  he  has  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
ch.ain  of  facts,  which,  though  many  of  them  were  of  a  private  nature, 
are  all  of  an  extraordinary  and  painful  character,  and  are  not  the  less 
ini])ortant  to  be  known,  that  others,  looking  at  their  origin,  and  tnicing 
their  progress,  may  be  deterred  from  the  adoption  of  a  course  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  that,  by  possibility,  may  lead  to  the  same  dangerous 
extremes,  and  ultimately  into  the  same  dark  and  painful,  if  not  fatal 
delusions  disclosed  in  this  liook. 

‘  It  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  how  |)erilons  it  is 
for  the  Christian  professor  to  indulge  in  an  uncharitable  and  censorious 
spirit — to  set  up  standards  of  faith  and  practice  of  his  own,  irrespective 
of  the  simple  requisitions  of  the  word  of  God,  taken  in  their  most  ob¬ 
vious  sense,  and  in  their  own  native  simplicity  and  beauty.  It  has 
l)een  well  remarked  by  Uoliert  Philip,  that  the  men  who  would  say 
to  others,  '  stand  aside,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,*  are  Pharisees,  who 
have  little  or  no  dependence  on  grace.  In  like  manner,  all  who  plume 
themselves  on  being  special  favourites  of  heaven,  and  despise  others 
as  non-elect,  pay,  of  all  men,  the  least  respect  to  the  grace  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  received.  They  either  turn  it  into  licentiousncvss,  or  em¬ 
ploy  it  as  an  excuse  for  idleness.*’  In  the  melancholy  dhain  of  cir- 
cuinstanccc  and  events  we  have  been  contemplating,  illustrations  the 
most  ample  have  been  found  of  the  justness  of  these  remarks.  The 
<lirticulties  commenced— the  delusion — gross,  palpable,  and  lament¬ 
able  as  it  became  in  its  progress,  and  fatal  to  the  life  of  one  truly 
excellent  man  in  the  end — had  its  origin  in  the  fanaticism  of  a  single 
individual ;  and  that  {>erson  remained  the  guiding  spirit  through  the 
whole  ))rogrcss  of  the  mental  malady,  in  all  its  stages,  excepting  only 
in  regard  to  the  pretended  prophet,  of  whom  she  disapproved.  We 
recollect  well  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  delightful  piety— one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  intelligent  Christians  we  ever  knew,  when  the  in¬ 
ch  vidual  referred  to  commenced  her  career  of  lofty  pretensions  to  holi¬ 
ness  on  her  own  part,  and  of  fault-finding  and  cruel  denunciations,  in 
regard  to  the  spirit  she  thus  evinced,  and  the  course  into  which  it  would 
lead.  The  lady  to  whom  we  allude  is  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  ;  and 
no  Christian  couple  on  earth,  probably,  have  been  more  united  and 
happy  in  their  lives,  or  have  diffused  a  more  beneficial  and  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  in  society.  She  remarked,  in  substance,  that  she  had  seen 
many  instances  of  this  severe  and  fault-finding  spirit,  but  never  beheld 
any  good  resulting  from  its  exercise.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  thus 
indulged  in  all  uncharitablcness,  were  very  certain  themselves  to  run 
into  the  extreme,  either  of  an  eventual  disregard  of  all  religion,  and  the 
indulgence  of  excessive  gaiety  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  setting  up  os  the 
head  and  leader  of  a  sect  on  the  other. 

‘  Undoubtedly  the  great  error  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  espe^ 
cially  in  our  own  country,  is  a  tendency  to  uliraism,  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  concerns  of  religion,  but  likewise  in  n‘spect  to  most,  if  not 
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all  Uie  great  principles  and  objects  which  are  now  engrossing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  man.  We  are  running  into  extremes  upon  almost  erery 
thing  we  undertake.  In  politics,  we  arc  in  danger  of  carrying  the 
principles  of  liberty  to  licentiousness.  Fn  matters  of  philanthropy,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  quiet  and  modest  principle  of  action  which  would  slirink 
from  allowing  the  right  hand  to  know  what  the  left  is  doing,  we  have 
too  much  of  parade  and  ostentation — too  much  blowing  of  trumpets. 
In  morals,  whenever  a  hobby  is  started,  we  are  eager  in  outvying  each 
other,  even  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law  itself ;  and  in 
the  impetuosity  of  this  excess  of  aeal,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  sacred 
cause  of  tempenmee  bids  fair  to  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  if  not 
ruined,  by  the  indiscretions  and  the  fanaticism  of  its  friends.  It  w'as 
in  view  of  this  spirit  of  ultraism  that  one  of  the  distinguished  orators 
at  the  recent  religious  anniversaries,  shrewdly  remarked,  that  often, 
when  a  goiKl  cause  has  l)een  begun,  if  the  Devil  finds  there  is  no  other 
way  to  ruin  it,  he  will  turn  charioteer  himself.  No  stronger  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  could  well  be  added,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rectmt  measures  and  proceedings  of  some  good  men,  who 
are  lal)ouring  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  or  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  in  the  tempt'rance  cause.  Not  only  have  we  seen  the  cutting 
down  of  orchards,  and  the  {touring  of  wine  into  the  streets,  but  grave 
and  reverend  divines  are  at  length,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  zeal, 
pro{H)sing  to  abolish  wine  in  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Kucharist  ! 

*  In  the  solemn  affairs  of  religion,  moreover,  instead  of  looking  into 
our  own  hearts,  and  rejtenting  of  our  own  sins,  w'e  are  striving  to  look 
into  the  hearts  of  others,  and  take  care  of  them,  in  our  own  way,  and  to 
the  danger,  we  fear,  of  our  own  souls.  The  appointed  means  of  grace 
are  contemned  ;  we  wish  to  do  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  were,  by  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  and  instead  of  de{>eiuling  ujKm  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  genial  currents  of  that  wind  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  of  which  we  only  hear  the  sound,  but  cannot  tell  whence 
it  coineth,  or  whither  it  goeth,  we  are  striving  to  raise  hurricanes  our- 
salves.  But  unless  the  writer  is  greatly  deceived  in  his  estimate^  of 
the  facts  detailed  in  the  prestuit  volume,  they  ought  to  stand  as  a  so¬ 
lemn  warning  against  the  indulgence  of  this  ultra,  self-righteous,  and 
fanatical  spirit — this  seeking  out  of  human  inventions  in  matters  of 
such  high  ctmeernment  as  those  of  the  salvation  of  men.  How  much 
wiser,  safer,  and  lietter  than  the  running  after  every  new  thing,  and 
the  following  of  so  many  blind  guides,  would  it  be  for  Christian  pro- 
fesstirs  to  ol»ev  the  injunction  of  Gwl  himself : — Thus  saith  the  l^rd. 
Stand  ye  in  the  naySf  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  tvhere 
is  the  GOOD  WAY,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall^find  rest  for  your 
souls** 

*  The  contents  of  this  little  volume  also  teach  another  lesson  which 
should  not  be  suffered  to  j)ass  unheeded.  It  is  not  the  low,  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  the  vulgar  who  have  lieen  the  subjects  of  the  delusions  we 
have  lieen  unfolding ;  but,  at  every  stage  of  them,  and  in  all  their  va¬ 
riety  of  aspects,  those  subjects  have  been  found  among  highly  respect¬ 
able  and  intelligent  citizens— ladies,  educated,  accomplished,  virtuous, 

- — and  gentlemen  of  character — acute  in  business — men  of  wealth,  of 
information,  and  of  great  public  and  private  worth.  How  imjxirtant. 
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then>  in  view  of  our  dependence,  and  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  the 
caution,  **  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  atandeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.** 
And  a»in,  in  the  language  of  God  to  Jeremiah,  **  Let  not  the  wise 
man  ^ory  in  his  wi^om,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,  but  let  him  that  glo- 
rieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me.'*  The 
rule  of  action  in  all  doubtful  matters,  both  in  religion  and  morals,  is 
very  clear  and  simple  :  **  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  fur 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into 
judgement,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  go^or  wnether  it  be 
evil.** 

*  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Error  can  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  Truth  ;  and  tfiat  they  who  have  the  **  truth  op  ood  **  dis¬ 
tinctly  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  have  an  infallible  criterion 
by  which  to  test  the  true  character  of  any  religious  opinion  or  practice. 
And  in  the  Gospel  dispensation  introduced  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  inspired  volumes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
constitute  the  true  and  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  conduct ;  nor 
can  any  radical  or  fundamental  error  long  escape  detection  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  plain  and  unerring  standard.*  pp.  319 — 324. 

The  Tales  and  Sketches  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  early  New-Englanders.  They  are  all  well 
told.  We  had  intended  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of 
‘  Mercy  Disborough,  a  tale  of  the  Witches,’  as  illustrative  of  a 
fanaticism  arising  out  of  other  elements,  than  those  which  gave 
birth  to  its  display  in  the  cases  we  have  already  noticed ;  but  it  is 
time  this  article  was  brought  to  a  closed.  We  may  possibly  Hnd 
another  occasion  of  noticing  these  volumes ;  and  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  us  to  take  our  leave  of  their  Author  now,  without  ten¬ 
dering  him  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  information  and  instruction 
his  books  have  afforded  us. 

Art.  III.  Chronological  Charts,  Illustrative  Ancient  History  and 
Geography.  By  John  Drew,  Classical  and  Mathematical  Tutor, 
Southampton.  Imperial  folio  ;  size  27  inches  by  20.  Price,  half¬ 
bound  and  full  coloured,  £2  Br.  London,  1835. 

‘  TN  every  historical  transaction,’  remarks  Dr.  Hales f,  ‘  the  cir- 
‘  cumstances  of  Time  and  Place  are  essentially  combined, 

*  and  cannot  be  separated  in  fact,  however  distinct  in  theory.  To 
‘  determine  the  former,  is  the  proper  business  of  chronology  ;  to 
^  determine  the  latter,  of  geography ;  and  these  joint  handmaids 

*  of  history  are  both  indispensably  requisite  to  its  scientihe  study.’ 

Upon  this  subject  we  venture  to  refer  our  readers  to  some  re¬ 
marks  in  a  former  article  ;  see  Eel.  Rev.,  .3d  Series,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
209—213. 

t  Analysis  of  Chronology,**  Vol.  I. 
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all  Uie  great  principles  and  objects  which  are  now  engrossing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  man.  We  are  running  into  extremes  upon  almost  erery 
thing  we  undertake.  In  politics,  we  are  in  danger  of  carrying  the 
principles  of  liberty  to  licentiousness.  Fn  matters  of  philanthropy,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  quiet  and  modest  principle  of  action  which  would  snrink 
from  allowing  the  right  hand  to  know  what  the  left  is  doing,  we  have 
too  much  of  parade  and  ostentation — too  much  blowing  of  trumpets. 
In  morals,  whenever  a  hobby  is  started,  we  are  eager  in  outvying  each 
other,  even  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law  itself ;  and  in 
the  impetuosity  of  this  excess  of  aeal,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  sacred 
cause  of  tcmpenince  bids  fair  to  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  if  not 
ruined,  by  the  indiscretions  and  the  fanaticism  of  its  friends.  It  was 
in  view  of  this  spirit  of  ultraism  that  one  of  the  distinguished  orators 
at  the  recent  religious  anniversaries,  shrewdly  remarked,  that  often, 
w'hen  a  giHKl  cause  has  l)«en  begtin,  if  the  Devil  finds  there  is  no  other 
w’ay  to  ruin  it,  he  will  turn  charioteer  himself.  No  stronger  illustra- 
ti«m  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  could  well  be  added,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rectuit  measures  and  proceedings  of  some  good  men,  who 
are  lalKiuring  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  or  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  in  the  tempt*rance  cause.  !Not  only  have  we  seen  the  cutting 
down  of  orchards,  and  the  ^touring  of  wine  into  the  streets,  but  grave 
and  reverend  divines  arc  at  length,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  zeal, 
proposing  to  abolish  wine  in  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Eucharist  ! 

*  In  the  solemn  affairs  of  religion,  moreover,  instead  of  looking  into 
our  own  hemrts,  and  repenting  of  our  own  sins,  w'e  are  striving  to  look 
into  the  hearts  of  others,  and  take  ci\rc  of  them,  in  our  own  way,  and  to 
the  danger,  we  fear,  of  our  own  souls.  The  appointed  means  of  grace 
are  contemned  ;  we  wish  to  do  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  were,  by  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  and  instt'ad  of  de(>ending  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  genial  currents  of  that  wind  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  of  which  we  only  hear  the  sound,  but  cannot  tell  whence 
it  cometh,  or  whither  it  g<^th,  we  are  striving  to  raise  hurricanes  our¬ 
selves.  Kut  unless  the  writer  is  greatly  deceived  in  his  estimate^  of 
the  facts  detailed  in  the  present  volume,  they  ought  to  stand  as  a  so¬ 
lemn  warning  against  the  indulgence  of  this  ultra,  self-righUM>U8,  and 
fanatical  spirit — this  seeking  out  of  human  inventions  in  matters  of 
such  high  c<mct*rnment  as  those  of  the  sidvation  of  men.  How  much 
wiser,  safer,  and  better  than  the  running  after  every  new  thing,  and 
the  following  of  so  many  blind  guides,  would  it  be  for  Christian  pro¬ 
fessors  to  ol)ev  the  injunction  of  God  himself: — “  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Stand  yc  in  the  n^atfs,  and  see,  and  ask  poh  thk  old  paths,  where 
is  the  oooD  way,  and  walk  thkrkin,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls'* 

‘  The  contents  of  this  little  volume  also  teach  another  lesson  which 
should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded.  It  is  not  the  low,  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  the  vulgar  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  delusions  we 
have  been  unfolding  ;  but,  at  every  stage  of  them,  and  in  all  their  va¬ 
riety  of  aspects,  those  subjects  have  been  found  among  highly  respect¬ 
able  and  intelligent  citizens— ladies,  educated,  accomplished,  virtuous, 
^ — and  gentlemen  of  character — acute  in  business — men  of  wealth,  of 
information,  and  of  great  public  and  private  worth.  How  important, 
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then,  in  view  of  our  dependence,  and  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  the 
caution,  **  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.** 
And  again,  in  the  language  of  God  to  Jeremiah,  **  Let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,  but  let  him  tnat  glo- 
rieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me.**  The 
rule  of  action  in  all  doubtful  matters,  both  in  religion  and  morals,  is 
very  clear  and  simple  :  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments  ;  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  Gwl  shall  bring  every  work  into 
judgement,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  go^  or  whether  it  be 
evil.** 

*  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Error  can  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  Truth  ;  and  that  they  who  have  the  "  truth  op  qod  **  dis¬ 
tinctly  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  have  an  infallible  criterion 
by  which  to  test  the  true  character  of  any  religious  opinion  or  practice. 
And  in  the  Gospel  dispensation  introduced  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  inspired  volumes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
constitute  the  true  and  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  conduct ;  nor 
can  any  radical  or  fundamental  error  long  escape  detection  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  plain  and  unerring  standard.*  pp.  319 — 324. 

The  Tales  and  Sketches  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  early  New-Englanders.  They  are  alt  well 
told.  We  had  intended  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of 
‘  Mercy  Disborough,  a  tale  of  the  Witches,’  as  illustrative  of  a 
fanaticism  arising  out  of  other  elements  than  those  which  gave 
birth  to  its  display  in  the  cases  we  have  already  noticed ;  but  it  is 
time  this  article  was  brought  to  a  close*.  We  may  possibly  find 
another  occasion  of  noticing  these  volumes ;  and  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  us  to  take  our  leave  of  their  Author  now,  without  ten¬ 
dering  him  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  information  and  instruction 
his  b^ks  have  afforded  us. 


Art.  III.  Chronological  Charts^  Illustrative  of  Ancient  History  and 
Geography.  By  John  Drew,  Classical  and  Mathematical  Tutor, 
Southampton.  Imperial  folio  ;  size  27  inches  by  20.  Price,  half¬ 
bound  and  full  coloured,  £2  8s.  London,  1835. 

‘  TN  every  historical  transaction,’  remarks  Dr.  Hales  f,  ‘  the  cir- 
^  ‘  cumstances  of  Time  and  Place  are  essentially  combined, 
‘  and  cannot  be  separated  in  fact,  however  distinct  in  theory.  To 
‘  determine  the  former,  is  the  proper  business  of  chronology  ;  to 

*  determine  the  latter,  of  geography ;  and  these  joint  handmaids 

*  of  history  are  both  indispensably  requisite  to  its  scientific  study.’ 


•  Upon  this  subject  we  venture  to  refer  our  readers  to  some  re¬ 
marks  in  a  former  article  ;  see  Eel.  Rev.,  3d  Scries,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
2(K)~213. 

t  **  Analysis  of  Chronology,**  Vol.  I. 

r.  2 
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The  Attemiu  to  unite  in  one  aspect  Iwth  these  ‘  eyes  of  history,’  is 
one  whicli  nas  lH*en  often  made  with  more  or  less  success.  The 

Iiresent  Work  is  the  most  infjenious  and  elalwrate  publication  of  the 
:ind  that  has  yet  come  In'fore  us.  We  shall  endeavour,  by  taking 
a  review  of  wliat  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Drew’s  predecessors  in  this 
walk  of  literature,  and  by  comparing  his  labours  with  theirs,  to 
show  the  particular  points  in  which  his  plan  difters  from  and 
excels  them. 

In  chronological  and  geographical  accompaniments  to  history, 
three  desiderata  ])resent  themselves.  First,  that  the  dates  as- 
sigiKHl  to  events  l>e  the  most  authentic,  the  best  supported  by  an¬ 
cient  annalists  and  the  sifting  scrutiny  of  modem  criticism ;  se- 
condlv,  that  some  means  Ihj  devisetl  for  representing  abstracts  of 
the  historv  of  various  nations,  so  that  at  a  glance  we  may  become 
ac(|uainti'il  with  <Hmtempt)raneous  transactions  in  each  particular 
country  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  rise  and  decline  of  various  nations, 
with  their  extent  of  territory  at  any  given  period,  be  pointed  out. 
The  treatise's  of  Usher,  I'rideaux,  Newton,  Hales,  Petavius, 
Clinton’s  ‘  Fasti  HellemcF  for  Grecian  histor}%  Marsham’s 
‘  Canon  Chrofiims^  for  Egyptian,  are  the  principal  sources  to 
which  the  student  of  chronology  must  he  referred.  The  Author 
of  these  Charts  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  invention  of  a  new 
system  of  chronology.  I'aking  as  his  basis  the  shorter  chronology 
(»f  the  Hebrew  text,  and  what  he  conceives  to  l)e  the  Iwst  authori¬ 
ties  for  eaeh  }KTiod  of  history,  he  has  avoided  the  inconvenience 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  establisheil  opinions,  or  to  break 
through  the  prejudices  of  long  attachment,  by  adding  another 
to  the  list  of  varying  systems  which  are  already  aHoat.  In  his  In- 
triHluction  he  states,  that,  ‘  all  the  dates  in  Grecian  history,  and 
‘  the  latter  ])art  of  the  Uoman,  are  those  so  satisfactorily  demon- 
*  strated  in  the  ‘  Fasti  lietlcnirV  of  Mr.  11.  F.  Clinton.  For  the 
‘  remaining  dates  of  profane  history,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  and  other 
*  acknowlctiged  authorities  have  been  consulted.  In  sacred  history, 
*  the  chronology  of  Usher  and  Prideaux  has  been  adopted;  but, 
‘  for  facility  of  comparison,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  those  who 
‘  prt'fer  their  systems,  a  tabular  view  is  given  of  the  dates  assigned 
*  to  the  same  events  by  Sir  1.  Newton  and  Dr.  Hales.' 

For  the  pur|H)se  of  representing  the  rise  and  decay  of  various 
nations,  thrt'e  dilferent  })lans  have  been  adopted.  That  of_Dr. 
Priestley's  historical  chart  represents  the  duration  of  nations  by 
|Uirallel  lines  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others,  on  which,  at  the 
margin,  the  years  arc  marked.  ’I'he  year  of  the  commencement 
of  a  nation  is  shew  n  by  noticing  where  the  line  which  bears  its 
name  l)egins;  while  the  breaking  off  of  a  line,  or  its  running  into 
another,  shewa  the  era  of  the  destruction  of  the  state  it  represents, 
or  the  time  when  it  ccasi'd  to  Ih'  indejH'udent.  Another  plan  is 
to  exhibit  the  relative  extent  of  em]>ires  by  a  scries  of  parallelo- 
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jrraJT's*  pro|>ortionate  in  siae  to  the  area  of  the  various  countries. 
Ilcro,  the  conquest  of  one  country  by  another,  is  pointed  out  by  its 
area  l)eing  added  to  that  of  the  victorious  nation.  In  the  ‘  Stream 
of  Time,'  which  is  a  neater  contrivance,  each  subordinate  tribe 
branches  off*  from  the  main  stock,  first  as  a  rivulet,  till,  by  the  en¬ 
largement  of  its  power,  it  swells  into  a  river, — al)out  to  increase  in 
some  instances,  as  of  the  Romans,  into  an  expande<l  sea — receiv¬ 
ing  into  its  bosom  the  tributary  streams  of  all  those  nations  which 
were  reduced  under  its  sway.  Mr.  Drew’s  Charts,  it  will  be  seen, 
differ  from  all  these ;  but  we  must  first  explain  his  design  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  Prospectus  and  Introduction. 

^laps  of  the  ancient  world  have  hitherto  lieen  constructed  to 
accord  only  with  one  particular  period  of  time;  and  since  the 
sources  whence  the  necessary  geographical  information  is  derived, 
arc  the  geographers  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  the  period  is 
usually  that  of  the  earlier  Homan  emperors.  Such  maps,  it  will 
be  immediately  seen,  arc  not  of  available  utility  in  illustrating  the 
geography  of  much  earlier  times  ;  for  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
names  of  countries,  tribes,  and  cities,  mentioned  in  a  more  ancient 
author,  must  he  omitted,  or  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  mingled 
confusedly  with  others,  which,  at  the  time  in  question,  had  no 
existence.  On  referring,  for  example,  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  in  the  best  maps  now  extant,  ‘  the  Eton  Comparative 
‘  Atlas'  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  names  of 
the  Cimmerii^  Sn/thcp^  Sarmatcp^  and  Get(p  occupy  that  track ; 
whence  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  these  tribes  were,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  inhabitants  of  that  region.  Hut  does  this  ac^ 
cord  with  historical  fact  ?  Certainly  not.  The  Cimmerii  were 
expelled  in  the  seventh  century  licfore  Christ  by  the  Scythians, 
(sec  Herodotus  I.  15,)  before  they  settled  in  that  quarter ;  and  the 
Scythians  themselves  were,  at  a  much  later  period,  reduced  to  a 
mere  horde  by  the  attacks  of  the  Sarmatians  on  the  east,  and  the 
Get(P  on  the  wx*st ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  one  tribe  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  other  occupied  its  place.  The  Author  of  these  Charts  has 
obviated  these  anachronisms  by  representing  the  world  as  it  was 
divided  and  became  known  at  six  successive  periods,  commencing 
with  the  Deluge,  and  extending  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  pe¬ 
riods  are  separated  by  remarkable  eras,  ‘  either  of  a  great  change 
‘  in  the  feature  of  society,  of  an  important  accession  to  geogra- 
‘  phical  knowledge,  or  of  some  political  revolution  which  influenced 
‘  the  fate  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  some  considerable  portion 
‘of  it.' 

The  i>eriods  embraced  by  the  six  charts  arc  the  following: — 

T.  Tne  world  in  the  Patriarchal  age,  shewing  the  settlement  of 
Noah's  descendants. 

II.  The  world  in  the  Heroic  age,  or  as  it  was  divided  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  whose  acme  is  fixed  by  Clinton  at  b.c.  950. 
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Every  name  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  distinguished 
by  being  underlined. 

III.  The  world,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  agreeing  with  500 
i.c.:  every  name  found  in  his  history  is  underlined. 

IV.  The  world  in  the  bYilliant  age  of  Greece,  and  as  made 
known  by  the  expcilition  of  Alexander.  His  route  is  traced  in  on 
the  Chart,  as  well  as  that  of  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
under  Xenophon,  which  occurretl  during  this  period. 

V.  The  various  kingdoms  which  arose  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  Mactnlonian  empire,  as  they  existetl  b.c.  190 ;  the  year  of 
the  first  landing  of  the  Homans  in  Asia. 

VI.  The  world  in  the  Augustan  age  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
shewing  the  various  provinces  into  which  the  Roman  empire  was 
dividecl ;  as  well  as  those  kingdoms  and  states  which,  though  de- 
|K'ndent  on  the  Homans,  retainetl  their  own  form  of  government. 

As  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  geography  of  the 
antcililuvian  world,  a  se})arate  Chart  has  not  beeu  assigned  to 
that  period,  but  merely  a  tabular  view  of  the  events.  No  name 
has  been  admittcil  into  any  chart,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  country  at  the  jKrioil  which  it  illustrates ;  so 
that,  in  reading  any  ancient  author,  whether  Homer,  or  Hero¬ 
dotus,  or  the  b<>ok8  of  Moses,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  chart 
of  the  pt'riod  in  which  he  livetl,  and  we  have  before  us  the  world 
as  it  was  known  in  his  day,  unincumbered  by  a  profusion  of  names 
of  towns  or  tribes  which  were  then  not  in  existence,  or  which 
were  unknown  to  history.  The  extent  of  the  great  empires  of 
antiquity,  and  of  subordinate  kingdoms,  is  shewn  by  the  colouring 
given  to  the  countries  over  which  their  dominion  extended :  while 
their  gradual  rise  and  decay  are  |H)intetl  out  by  the  spreading  of 
the  ci>lour  appropriated  to  them  (which  for  any  particular  power 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  series  of  maps)  over  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

l^'he  Chronological  portion  of  the  Work  is  thus  managed.  Ad¬ 
jacent  to  every  plat-e  of  imjmrtance  are  the  dates  of  its  founda¬ 
tion,  of  the  remarkable  events  in  its  history,  and  of  the  times  of 
the  birth,  death,  or  the  fiourishing  of  the  distinguished  men  it 
produced  during  the  |>eriod.  The  names  of  these  latter  are  en- 
graveti  in  neat  Old  English  characters,  which  readily  catch  the 
eye.  The  events  are  so  arranged,  as  in  almost  every  instance  to 
be  thrown  into  the  space  occupieil  by  the  sea  or  uninhabited 
countries ;  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  geographical 
names. 

‘  The  addition  of  events  with  their  dates/  says  the  Author,  in  his 
prosiKHTtus,  *  adjacent  to  the  place  where  they  occurred,  supplies  a 
svncnrunistic  vieiv  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  any  given  epoch ;  so 
that,  in  the  |>erusal  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  of  the  classical 
authors,  or  of  any  work  on  ancient  history,  the  student  is  presented 
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with  the  contemporaneous  occurrences  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  os 
well  08  the  dates  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  may^  be  reading,  re¬ 
duced  to  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  connexion  between  the 
histories  ot  separate  nations,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt  and 
acknowledged,  is  thus  supplied.* 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  whole  value  of  a  Work  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  must  depend  upon  its  accuracy,  and  the  care  bestowed 
u}>on  its  execution.  As  far  as  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up  is 
concerned,  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  the  letter-press  and  the  en¬ 
graving  will  bear  comparison  with  any  similar  work  of  art  which 
has  lately  appeared,  and  altogether  arc  highly  creditable  to  the 
parties  concerned.  We  know  not  a  more  handsome  or  appro- 
jiriatc  ornament  to  the  walls  of  a  library,  than  these  charts, 
mounted  in  the  usual  manner.  A  general  inspection  would  at 
once  have  led  us  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  accuracy, 
but  the  Author  has  not  left  them  to  depend  on  mere  appearance. 
Prefixed  to  the  Charts  is  an  Essay  on  Progressive  Geography,  in 
which  are  given  the  authorities  for  the  divisions  of  the  six 
charts ;  and  whenever  the  passage  in  a  classical  author,  upon 
which  an  opinion  is  founded,  is  short  and  pertinent,  it  is  quoted 
in  the  original  language.  When  a  result  has  been  obtained  from 
a  train  of  reasoning,  or  from  comparing  different  authors,  re¬ 
ferences  to  those  authors  only  have  been  given.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar,  Mr.  Drew  has,  in  some  measure,  done  that  for  Ancient  Geo- 
gra])hy  which  Mr.  Clinton  has  so  well  executed  for  Chronology ; 
and  this  great  advantage  results  from  the  plan,  that,  if  we  wish 
to  know  upon  whom  the  change  in  the  appellation  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  country  depends,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  authorities, 
in  order  to  be  immediately  satisfied.  In  the  Authorities  for  the 
settlement  of  Noah's  descendants,  he  has  brought  out  the  reasons 
for  tlic  location  given  them  at  greater  length,  and  with  more  co¬ 
pious  references  to  and  quotations  from  original  authors,  than  we 
have  seen  in  any  work  in  the  English  language.  Biblical  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  this  a  very  valuable  help  in  explaining  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Genesis.  In  the  same  chart  are  mentioned  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  of  Greece.  We  quote  the  passage  relating  to 
the  proof  of  their  position,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  notion  oi  the 
Author's  method  of  proceeding ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
all  the  main  divisions  of  the  Charts  are  supported  in  like  manner, 
our  readers  will  acknowledge  with  us,  that  this  Work  is  the  result 
of  extensive  reading  and  patient  labour.  We  ought  to  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  the  Inti^uction  are  given  lists  of  all  the  cities 
introduced  into  each  chart,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation, 
and,  in  some  instances,  of  their  destruction  ;  and  that  for  each  date 
is  given  the  authority  upon  which  it  rests ;  so  that  scarcely  any 
portion,  however  minute,  of  the  Work  has  been  executed  without. 
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what  in  the  present  age  of  8U|>erficial  writers  is  too  much  ne¬ 
glected,  ample  reason  for  its  adoption  being  explicitly  stated. 


*  Ohiginai.  Iniiaiiitants  ok  Grekck. 


*  Pklasc«i.  The  Pehisgi  arc  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 

the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece:  Argos  was  their  original  homo. 
Dionysius  llal.  Antiq.  Horn.  lib.  1.  cup.  IJ*  (ritAacryoI) 

TO  HaXoCfjLnot  fvt  *A>^ai’ieo»  *A^yo;  uKnJ‘u>f  aiToy^otti  orTi;.  hey  gave 
the  name  of  Pelasgia  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  Herodotus,  II.  ii(>. 

0Vt  *E>.Xa^Of,  v^OTtpof  IIiXaay*»5{  KxMvfxitvi^  T»j{  avrv^  ratVTri^,  They  dw'elt 
ill  Kmathiu:  Justin  Vll.  1.  **  Macedonia  ante  Kmnthia  cognominata 

est . Populus  Pclasgi,  regio  Paeonia  dicebatur.”  The  oracle  of 

Dodona  was  theirs.  Heriod,  apud  Strab.  Vi  I.  p.  327*  d. 

^r:yu0  Ti  lliXacryZt  ^iv. 

They  inhabited  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Straix)  XIII.  p.  ()21.  b,  Moix^aTij?  'ir.p  ‘ra.fO.Xiav  t»»>  tvp 

Txo’at . Cxd  lliXarylir  olKtTs-^ai  nal  Ta?  TiXij^ion  itjcov^.  They 

dwelt  in  .Kolis,  and  two  of  their  towns  on  the  Hellespont  were  yet  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (I.  iij.)  Sec  Clinton,  F.  H.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  1.  31  ;  Niebuhr’s  Rome,  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 

*  Lklkgks.  Their  principal  seat  was  in  Laconia;  Pausaniius  III.  I. 

AiXi^,  Zt,  Tfiro;  i»  yi)  tah/tij,  xa*  a'S’o  tovtov  AfXiyi; 

Zf  ZtofAxa^firap,  They  are  found  in  Locris  before  the  time  of 

Deucalion  ;  Dion.  ant.  Rom.  I.  17>  i^iXat»o»7at  0iT7aX(af  (rirXacryol)  ino 
TI  lvot^«}Tv»  Kcc)  Ar>£7^y,  ot  iD>  Ahu  c»  xa«  Aox^ot  xttXovvTat.  and  ill  Lu- 
Ikjwi  ;  Scymmis  Chius,  v.  571. 

$  If  atm  olx^crxi  7rfOTf>v 

N!*ya^a<  cTt»o»’xot?  AiXiya^. 


They  are  identified  by  Herodotus  with  the  Carians  who  peopled  the 
Cyclades.  llertKl.  I.  171*  to  waXaib  ibrii  ti  HXTr,KO'n  (Ka^i,) 

«at  KoXio^ivoi  AfXtyt*,  o>^o»  »;aoi(. 

‘  C’aitconks,  dwelt  in  the  west  of  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  VIII.  p.  345. 

ol  fjLif  yx^  oXn*  T*}*  »t>  'HXf.av . Kxvxuvixt  See 

the  whole  page. 

‘  CuRKTKs  inhabited  iFtolia  (Dion.  Ant.  Rom.  1. 17.  already  quoted) 
and  Crete,  where  some  authors  identify  them  with  the  Corybantes  and 
Idffi  Dactyli.  Strabo  X.  p.  46t>.  b.  rZf  rov^  alroii^  ro7^  rov; 

Koftpatraf  xal  xai  *I^aiov<  AaxrvXou^,  xai  TiX;^7>af  airo^aobr^r.* 

pp.  12,  13. 


T’be  chart  illustrative  of  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  will  be  found 
highly  useful  in  clearing  up  the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto 
hung  over  that  portion  of  history ;  and  the  last  of  the  six,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  provinces  of  the  Homan  empire,  accomplishes  what, 
in  the  way  of  Geography,  has  never  yet  been  done.  Mr.  Drew 
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has  shewn,  hy  references  to  the  authors  who  treat  on  the  subject, 
what  countries  were  provinces,  and  what  were  only  dependent 
states,  under  Augustus ;  distinguishing  the  former  a  single 
line,  the  latter  by  a  double  line,  drawn  underneath  their  names. 

The  excellency  of  the  plan  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  divisions  of  Italy  through  the  successive  pern^s.  The  Au¬ 
thor  has  judiciously  availed  himself  of  the  profound  and  ori¬ 
ginal  researches  of  Niebuhr ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  “  History  of  Rome,''  than  these 
charts.  As  the  same  colour  is  preserved  throughout  for  each 
country,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  in  the  year  b.c.  950,  the  Etrusci 
dwelt  to  the  north  of  the  Padus,  or  Po ;  in  the  next  period 
(b.c.  500),  they  had  descended  considerably  to  the  south,  and 
cxj)ellcd,  or  nearly  so,  the  Tyrrhenij  as  well  as  subilued  the 
island  of  Corsica;  in  the  following  chart  (b.c.  323),  they  are 
seen  to  have  lost  their  northern  territory  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls;  and  in  the  next,  they  become  a  prey  to  the  Roman 
power.  Again,  the  Sabines  are  seen  originally  occupying  a 
small  track  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiternum ;  they  are  then 
found  to  have  spread  north  and  south  by  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies  of  Picenum,  the  JEquiy  Marsi^  Peligni^  Frentani^  and 
Vesthii ;  the  following  period  shews  that  they  had  extended  to 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  while  in 
the  next  period,  as  the  Etruscans  before  them,  they  were  over« 
whelmed  by  the  power  of  the  Roman  arms. 

The  Introduction  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ‘Authorities,'  an 
ample  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  Charts;  with  an  ‘Historical 
Outline,'  in  which  Mr.  Drew  takes  a  review  of  the  state  of  society 
which  distinguishes  the  several  periods,  and  more  particularly  ex¬ 
plains  separately  each  of  the  charts. 

The  originality  of  Mr.  Drew's  plan,  of  which,  from  our  ex¬ 
tended  account,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  just  conception, 
is  rendered  highly  valuable  by  the  care  with  which  the  detail  has 
Wn  carried  out ;  and  should  any  doubt  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  as  to  any  particular  portion,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  re¬ 
moved  by  referring  to  the  original  authorities  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  volume.  W e  hope  that  the  Author  may  meet  with 
sufficient  encouragement,  to  induce  him  to  apply  the  same  plan 
to  the  illustration  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  history.  A  similar 
accompaniment  to  the  elaborate  work  of  Gibbon  would  be  in¬ 
valuable.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers, 
headed  by  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  and  containing  the 
names  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  kingdom. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christionity.  By  tlie 
Hev.  HoImtI  Vaughan.  8vo.  pp.  xiv,  41^2.  Loiulun,  1834. 


'\TU.  V.\U(»HAN  has  difitingnishcil  himself,  not  more  hy 
ability  as  a  writer,  than  as  exercising  a  sound  judgement  in 
the  Bclcction  of  his  subjects.  He  has  not  been  guided  in  his 
preference  bv  a  regard  to  caprice,  either  personal  or  popular  ;  he 
nas  not  consulted  his  own  ease  by  the  indolent  choice  of  some 
showy  or  ])lausible  theme  that  might  fall  in  with  the  prevailing 
system  of  specious  but  unsound  authorship;  but  he  has  addressed 
himself  to  his  business  in  a  manly  and  resolute  spirit.  Grave 
and  important  questions  presented  themselves  to  him  for  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  and  he  has  encountered  them  fairly :  he  grapples 
sternly  with  his  subject,  and  it  is  not  often  that  he  gets  a  fall. 
He  has  made  much  improvement,  too,  since  he  started  in  the 
career  he  has  so  worthily  maintained.  With  all  its  ability  and 
admirable  research,  there  were  indications  of  inexperience,  both 
in  the  composition  and  in  the  exposition  of  his  “  Life  of  Wycliff.'^ 
In  his  next  Work,  nothing  of  this  appeared  :  he  had  made  an 
obvious  advance ;  and,  unless  we  greatly  err  in  our  judgement, 
his  “  History  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty*”  is  distinguished  by  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  construction,  a  consecution  of  theme  and  thought, 
that  are  somewhat  rare  as  qualities  of  authorship. 

His  present  inquiry  is  deeply  interesting,  and  difficult  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  importance.  It  involves  the  most  profound  mysteries 
of  Providence,  and  subjects  to  the  severest  analysis  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe.  It  calls  up — as  what  investigation  con¬ 
nected  with  man’s  condition  can  fail  to  call  uj)  ? — that  vexed  and 
vexing  question,  ‘  Whence  cometh  Evil.^^’  And  it  assails  that 
stublK>rn  theme  precisely  where  it  is  least  accessible  to  the  com¬ 
mon-place  processes  of  examination, — in  its  application  to  those 
vital  truths  on  which  salvation  depends,  and  which  to  contaminate 
is  to  destroy.  The  views,  however,  that  Mr.  Vaughan  has  taken 
of  this  ‘  high  matter  ’,  do  not  include,  except  incidentally,  the 
primary'  and  abstract  inquiry :  they  apply  specifically  to  such 
admixtures  of  human  perversions  with  Divine  truth,  as  may  be 
traced  to  causes  actually  as  well  as  originally  in  operation.  This 
practical  and  historical  investigation  is  ably  conducted :  that 
which  is  abstruse  and  intricate  is  made  to  assume  a  clear  and 
intelligible  form  ;  error  is  exposed,  and  truth  vindicated. 


‘  It  is  110  doubt  true,  that,  to  impart  a  love  of  pure  Christianity, 
something  more  is  necessary  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  w'ith  its 
corruptions,  or  w  ith  the  causes  w’hich  have  produced  them.  But  if 
some  have  exjHHrted  too  much  from  reflection  on  topics  of  this  nature, 
it  may  be  that  others  expect  too  little.  There  are  quarters  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  concluded  that  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been 
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said  about  the  corruptions  of  religion;  that  what  is  now  especially 
wanting  is  a  more  adequate  exhibition  of  its  lieauty  and  sanctity. 
There  is  a  fashion,  however,  in  sentiment,  as  in  other  things,  and  a 
fashion  which  often  has  little  to  do  with  wise  observation.  It  may  be, 
that  what  is  nei'ded  is  not  the  one  of  these  things  so  much  as  both. 
Tlie  difference  between  what  is  counterfeit  and  what  is  genuine,  may 
be  best  ascertained  by  their  being  brought  together ;  and  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  must  be  very 
injudiciously  conducted,  which  does  not  afford,  at  almost  every  step, 
the  advantage  of  such  a  comparison.  The  elements  of  truth  and  good¬ 
ness  must  be  known,  before  any  corruption  of  the  one  or  the  other  can 
1h*  really  understood. 

‘  Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  doubt  with  such  as  have  been  in  frequent 
intercourse  with  religious  persons,  that  few  minds  arc  more  liable  to 
be  deluded  by  the  passing  jihantasies  of  false  religion,  than  those 
which,  from  deeming  it  enough  to  adopt  certain  general  and  obvious 
principles,  have  allowed  themselves  to  remain  in  ignorance  with  re- 
sjK'ct  to  the  inqHKsitious  practised  by  those  phantasies  on  the  men  of 
other  times.  It  is  to  me  unquestionable,  that  the  ])ersous  avowing 
themselves  tlie  most  exclusive  students  of  the  true,  have  commonly 
proved  the  easiest  dupes  of  the  false ;  they  have  refused  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  records  of  lunnan  folly  or  deception,  and  have  be¬ 
come  victims  of  the  very  evils  they  professed  to  contemn.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  'men  who  err  the  most  in  religious  speculation,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  the  last  to  suspect  themselves  of  error.* — Preface, 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  the  key  to  the  extensive  subject 
which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  undertaken  to  discuss;  and  when  wc 
liave  furtlicr  ascertained  that  the  topic  is  connected  with  in¬ 
quiries  to  which  he  has  long  directed  a  strongly  excited  atten¬ 
tion,  wc  arc  quite  prepared  to  expect  much  valuable  illustration 
of  materials  not  easily  accessible,  though  of  the  greatest  and  roost 
general  interest.  The  investigation  of  Christian  antiquity  is,  in 
truth,  far  more  interesting  and  far  more  difficult  than  cither 
rcade»*s  or  writers  seem  to  imagine.  As  usually  managed  in  the 
]>resent  day,  the  task  presents  nothing  very  appalling,  either  in 
lalwur  or  in  its  pre-requisites.  Small  learning  and  light  study  may 
suffice  to  master  the  entire  range  of  secondary  authorities ;  and 
many  of  these,  we  will  admit,  are  invaluable,  b<)th  as  digests  and 
as  commentaries.  In  the  volumes  of  such  writers  as  lieausobre 
and  Matter,  with  others  who  have  similarly  and  with  distinguished 
success  applied  themselves  to  the  examination  of  detached  portions 
of  the  general  subject,  there  is  much  to  be  found  of  skilful  analysis 
and  effective  instruction ;  while  from  such  more  comprehensive 
works  as  those  of  Tillemont  and  Dupin,  enough  of  information 
may  be  obtained  for  average  purposes,  and,  not  unfrequcntly,  for 
more  minute  and  distinct  elucidation.  But  nothing  in  this  sort 
of  acquisition  can  for  one  moment  be  considered  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  severe^and  protracted  application  to  original  materials ;  nor 
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can  this,  umlcr  any  conceivable  circumstances,  be  other  than 
difficult  and  laborious,  even  to  men  the  best  qualified  by  early 
and  continued  study.  A  showy  acquaintance  with  superficial 
facts,  and  a  specious  readiness  in  citation,  arc  easily  enough 
picked  up ;  but  the  fair  master)'  of  an  ancient  Father  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  historian,  is  not  to  be  secured  without  pains-taking  and 
persevering  research.  Partial  knowledge  in  such  cases  is  worse 
than  none  ;  and  neither  the  greatest  skill  nor  the  heaviest  labour 
are  beyond  the  exigency  of  these  investigations.  The  Fathers, 
with  all  their  excellences,  were  strange  folk,  living  in  strange 
times,  and  in  a  state  of  society  where  nothing  was  settled,  but  all 
was  infiuenced  or  modi  tied  by  the  strong  urgency  of  circumstances 
co-operating  with  the  restless  anxiety  of  the  public  mind.  They 
lived  in  a  stirring  season,  when  all  the  elements  of  thought  and 
feeling  were  in  commotion,  while  change  and  lapse  were  invading 
all  the  institutions  which  antiquity  and  long  veneration  had 
rendere<l  sacred.  They  were  men  of  various  constitution,  both 
mental  and  moral :  some  were  wise,  and  some  foolish  ;  some 
were  firm,  and  others  vacillating ;  some  honest,  and  others  tem¬ 
porizing;  but  all  of  them  had  an  infiuence,  more  or  less  powerful, 
not  only  on  each  other,  but  on  their  own  and  following  times. 
Hie  character  of  the  individual,  then,  is  first  to  be  inferred  from 
his  history  and  his  writings ;  and,  when  the  result  is  obtained, 
the  process  has  to  be  reversed,  and  the  spiritual  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  man  is  to  be  made  the  illustrator  of  his  works.  The  lan¬ 
guage,  moreover,  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  in  many  respects 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  borrows  little  from  any  classical  prototype : 
It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  technical,  having  the  same  relation  to  the 
thing  intendeil,  that  terms  of  science  and  art  bear  to  secular  sys¬ 
tems.  Hence  the  necessity  for  close  attention  to  mo<lcs  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  for  such  an  habitual  conversance  with  this  scries  of 
writers,  as  that  which  gives  to  Romanist  polemics  so  many  con¬ 
troversial  advantages,  and  would  make  their  comments  of  the 
highest  value,  were  they  not  rendered  untrustworthy  by  the  per¬ 
vading  influence  either  of  resolute  prejudice  or  of  fraudulent  in¬ 
tention.  The  recent  publications  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
valuable  as  they  are,  have  not,  in  this  strict  view  of  the  subject, 
quite  reached  our  standard.  On  their  own  plan,  they  are  ad¬ 
mirably  executed  ;  but  they  arc,  from  the  very  circumstances  of 
their  composition,  too  popular  in  their  cast  to  answer  the  higher 
])urposes  to  which  we  have  referred.  So  far,  however,  as  they 
go,  the  ‘  Clement  of  Alexandria’,  the  ‘  Justin  Martyr’,  and  the 
‘  Tcrtullian  ’,  of  Dr.  Kaye,  are  among  tht  most  valuable  works 
of  our  own  time.  But  we  arc  wandering  from  our  more  imme¬ 
diate  subject ;  and  in  spite  of  strong  temptation  to  persevere  in 
working  up  our  Itean  icUal  ofa  patristical  commentator,  wc  shall, 
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without  further  digieasion,  resume  the  proper  business  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Article,  and  proceed  to  give  a  few  general  indications  of  the 
course  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  pursued  in  anatomising  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Christianity. 

The  first  and  second  Lectures,  in  the  present  volume,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  detection  and  exhibition  of  those  *  tendencies  in 
^  human  nature*,  in  which  the  deteriorations  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  may  have  found  their  origin.  These  ten¬ 
dencies  are  divisible  into  three  classes ‘  those  which  relate 
‘more  immediately  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding; — 

‘  those  which  belong  to  some  peculiarities  of  Natural  Tempera- 
‘  ment ; — those  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the  Appetites 
‘  and  Passions.'  The  subordinate  division  of  the  first  class,  as¬ 
signs  as  causes  of  intellectual  failure,  Indolence,  Credulity,  Pre¬ 
judice,  Presumption.  Under  the  second  head,  range — Excess  of 
Imagination,  Undue  Sensibility,  Disease,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
reverse  of  all  these.  The  ‘  Appetites  and  Passions  ’  are  the  re¬ 
dundant  sources  of  evil,  and,  independently  of  their  direct  opera¬ 
tion,  exercise  an  influence,  more  or  less  decided,  on  the  injurious 
tendencies  alreacly  specified.  Sensuality,  Worldliness,  Formality, 
Vanity,  Pride,  are  the  distinct  heads  under  which  this  class  of 
corrupting  causes  finds  a  more  particular  definition. 

*  If/  observes  i\Ir.  Vaughan,  '  the  nature  of  the  tendencies  to  which 
wc  have  now  adverted  be  well  considered,  the  fact  that  Christianity 
has  been  generally  and  deeply  corrupted,  much  as  w’c  may  lament  it, 
can  hardly  occur  as  mysterious.  The  various  causes  tending  to  this 
result,  are  so  widely  spread,  so  permanent,  and  so  powerful,  as  at  once 
to  8up])ly  its  explanation.  Nor  will  any  process  of  inquiry  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  us  be  satisfactory,  which  does  not  rest  on  just  and  compre¬ 
hensive  views  of  human  nature.  The  whole  struggle  between  the  true 
religion  and  the  false,  resolves  itself  into  a  struggle  with  humanity ; 
human  nature  being  the  parent  of  all  the  false  systems  to  which  the  true 
is  opposed.  It  is  with  this  nature,  subject  to  these  tendencies,  that 
Christianity  has  to  maintain  its  warfare.  Its  having  to  contend  with 
these  dispositions  in  a  direct  form,  or  as  operating  through  existing  in¬ 
stitutions,  is  a  mere  circumstance,  not  at  ml  affecting  the  realities  of  the 
conflict.  Popery  itself  is  nothing  more  than  depraved  humanity:  and 
may  exist,  not  only  in  different  degrees,  but  under  many  modifications 
and  different  names.*  pp.  82,  83. 

Having  thus  taken  up  his  position,  and  ^ven  a  clear  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  Mr.  Vaughan  proceeds  at  once  to  their  practical  and  his¬ 
torical  application,  as  the  main  object  of  his  undertaking.  He 
defines  it  as  the  proper  intention  of  his  Work,  that  he  is  to  *  trace 
*  their  development  in  connexion  with  such  opinions  and  customs 
^  as  were  most  influential  among  those  portions  of  the  human 
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*  race  whose  profession  of  Christianity  has  contributed  in  any 

*  marked  degree  to  its  corruption.'  In  pursuance  of  this  desi^, 
he  commences  with  those  early  depravations  of  Christianity  which 
had  their  origin  in  ^misapprehensions  of  Judaism.'  11  is  third 
Lecture,  accordingly,  exhibits  a  remarkably  clear  and  succinct  view 
of  the  main  and  minor  divisions  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  sects, 
presenting  the  grand  results  in  the  following  brief  but  expressive 
terms. 

*  Thus  Judaism  was,  what  Christianity  too  soon  Wgan  to  be,  an  in¬ 
vention  of  man,  more  than  the  work  of  God.  Tlie  former,  in  common 
with  the  latter,  had  its  pontilfs  and  its  conclaves;  its  maxims  of  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  its  subordination  of  moral  to  ecclesiastical  obedience  ;  its 
encouragements  to  mental  reservation,  and  its  preference  of  the  law  of 
tradition  to  the  law  of  the  Bible ;  its  substitution  of  a  corrupt,  or  at 
In^t  of  a  merely  symlMilic  ritual,  in  the  place  of  enlightened  piety  ;  and 
<if  presumptuous  or  idle  sjieculation  in  the  place  of  religious  truth. 
And  with  all  its  worldly  pomp  and  splendour,  it  was  not  w  ithout  its 
attractions  for  the  learned  recluse,  its  instances  of  voluntary  poverty, 
its  sects  of  ostentatious  devoti*es ; — in  a  w'ord,  it  possessed  nearly  all 
that  shrewd  htness  to  the  diderent  temperaments,  and  characters,  and 
classes  of  men,  w'hich  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  and  the 
j>ermnnence  of  the  grand  ajiostasy,  lieing  in  all  respects  as  popish  as 
j)o|K*ry  has  ever  been,  in  connexion  with  the  same  limited  means  of 
self-aclvancement/  pp.  117>  Hd. 

Mr.  Vaughan  passes  on  to  that  involved  and  difficult  portion 
of  his  subject  which  relates  to  the  intrusion  of  Judaizing  notions 
and  practices  into  the  profession  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  has 
compressed,  with  much  ability,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lec- 
ture,  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  illustration  concerning  the  he¬ 
resies  of  the  olden  time.  He  traces  with  a  firm  hand  the  pro¬ 
gress,  the  distinctions,  and  the  affinities  of  error.  We  cannot 
conveniently  follow  him  through  this  interesting  development, 
but  we  must  make  room,  though  at  the  cost  of  curtailment  in  fur¬ 
ther  extract,  for  the  following  description  of  the  ultimate  alliance 
lietween  the  forms  of  heathenism  and  the  Christian  ritual,  which 
was  effectc'il  by  the  craft  of  priests,  and  sanctioned  by  the  policy 
of  rulers,  masked  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  the  harmony 
lietween  the  old  dis])ensation  and  the  new. 

*  From  this  period  * — the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century—*  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  abound  with  comparisons  betw’een  the  polity 
and  xvorshii)  of  the  two  dispensations.  Every  central  or  larger  church 
is  dt'seribed  as  a  temple,  and  set  forth,  in  its  vast  and  various  compart¬ 
ments,  as  the  resemblance  of  its  great  prototype  at  Jerusalem.  The 
prince  under  whose  auspices  it  may  have  risen,  is  lauded  as  the  Solomon 
of  his  age  ;  and  the  person  filling  its  episcopal  throne,  if  much  con- 
ceriRHl  in  the  erection  or  improvement,  was  hailed  as  another  Zerub- 
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Ixiliel.  The  mintlters  of  the  edifices  so  described,  were  very  naturally 
called  prit^ts,  and  distinguished  by  gnulations  of  office,  descending 
from  the  high-priest  himself,  down  to  the  hewcri  of  wood  and  drawer* 
of  water.  All,  moreover,  were  to  be  known  from  each  other  by  their 
res|>cctive  costume,  as  well  as  by  the  place  or  office  assigned  them  in 
every  public  assembly.  In  their  functions,  the  same  parallel  between 
the  past  and  the  present  was  preserved.  Each  rank  had  its  8|)ecial 
duties  allotted  to  it ;  and  as  the  Lord’s  table  had  become  an  altar,  and 
his  ministers  priests,  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  some  sacrifice  to 
offer,  the  eucharist  lieing  the  service  especially  so  regarded.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  which,  all  the  religious  sanctions  employed  to  secure  the  emo¬ 
lument  awartled  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  were  soon  resortetl  to  in  aid 
of  their  successors  in  name  ana  pretension.  Hence,  not  only  the  pri¬ 
vate  estates  of  the  church,  but  the  fixed  and  general  endowment  of 
tithes.  The  mediatorial  character  sustained  by  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  shrewd  ambition  of  a  prosperous 
clergy ;  and  that  they  might  vend  those  spiritual  commodities,  which 
tliey  assumed  the  sole  right  of  dispensing,  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  body  of  worshipjiers  was  formed  into  ascending  classes,  from  the 
novice,  w’ithin  the  outer  wall,  to  the  more  advanced  catechumen,  aud 
to  the  participant  in  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  All  this,  and  more, 
was  the  condition  which  things  assumed  in  the  church  immediately  on 
her  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Constantine :  and  the  easy 
vindication  of  the*  wondrous  change  was  in  the  precedent  of  Hebrew 
sovereigns  and  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  This  \vas  a  plea  level  to  every 
capacity,-— a  weapon  which  every  hand  could  use.  Had  such  practices 
been  strictly  peculiar  to  heathenism,  we  may  conclude  that  the  outrage 
of  introducing  them  into  the  Christian  church  would  have  been  too 
great  to  have  been  endured  or  attempted  ;  but  as  copied  from  Judaism, 
the  innovation  was  less  marked,  and  less  liable  to  detection,  at  least 
witli  the  unreflecting  multitude  to  whom  such  an  order  of  things  has 
ever  lieen  agreeable.  Thus  the  distinct  character  of  the  two  economies, 
and  their  true  relation  to  each  other,  was  artfully  concealed,  in  order 
that  the  divine  authority  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  those  maxims 
and  manners  under  the  gospel,  which  it  had  emphatically  restricted  to 
the  ministration  of  the  law;  bringing  down  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  level  of  those  “  beggarly  elements  which  had  character¬ 
ized  tlic  dispensation  designed  to  be  nothing  more  than  its  harbinger 
and  servant.  The  Judaizing  of  Hebrew  converts  in  the  primitive 
church,  compared  with  this  conduct,  was  alpiost  excusable.' 

pp.  161 — 3. 

And  this  disposition  to  corrupt  the  simple  observances  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  intrusive  mixture  of  the  ‘  pomp,  pride, 
^  and  circumstance of  a  delusive  and  injurious  ceremonial,  has 
descended  to  our  own  times ;  defended  by  some  as  of  obligation, 
by  others  on  grounds  of  expediency.  It  is,  however,  well  ob¬ 
served  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  that  the  question  is  not  left  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  human  judgement.  The  ceremonial  law  is  abrogated ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  forms  under  any  modification  whatsoever, 
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*  it  precisely  thst  usage  which  the  Apoadee  barely  tolerated  in  the 
‘  Jew,  and  sternly  prohibited  to  the  Gerttilc.'  Mr.  V.  bestows  a 
pithy  note  on  the  ‘  amusing '  discriminations  of  Mr.  Hind,  who,  in 
nis  work  on  the  ‘  Early  Progress  of  Christianity,’  6nding  himself 
somewhat  hardly  press^  by  the  conclusions  of  Mosheim,  conde¬ 
scendingly  allows  to  that  eminent  man,  the  equivocal  merit  of 
Ix'ing  ‘  well  read  in  secondaiy*  sources  of  information,’  but  sets  him 
down  as  wanting  diligence  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of 

*  original  materials.’  This  is  childish  enough  ;  but  there  is  still 
greater  and  more  manifest  weakness  in  applying  all  this  to  Mo- 
sheiin’s  ‘  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
‘  church,  especially  of  the  episcopacy y  and  of  the  authority  of 
‘  church  assnahlies,'' 

Three  lectures  arc  assigned  to  the  important  subject  of  the 
(ientile  Philosophy,  considered  in  its  influence  on  Christianity,  as 
a  corrupting  element.  We  regard  this  as  an  especially  valuable 
IKirtion  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  volume.  The  materials,  tnough  not 
difficult  of  accc'ss,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  manage,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  of  complicated  character,  and  lie  scattered  over  a  wide 
s|)acc ;  requiring  much  skill  in  their  reduction  to  clear  arrange¬ 
ment  and  simple  expression.  This  end,  however,  is  fully  attained 
in  these  disserutions :  they  will  be  found  to  convey  to  general 
readers  an  intelligible  and  comprehensive  view  of  precisely  that 
part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a  right  understanding  of  which  is 
roost  indispensable  to  a  just  apprehension  of  the  whole.  Were  it 
not  that  we  have  had  occasion,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to  recur 
more  than  once  to  this  matter,  we  should  have  much  gratification 
in  going  leisurely  over  the  ground  as  traced  out  by  Mr.  V. ;  but, 
under  actual  circumstances,  wc  can  only  refer  to  leading  points. 
After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  Heathen 
philosophy  and  its  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
ne  proceeds  to  explain  the  Oriental,  Grecian,  and  Roman  systems ; 
demonstrating  their  complete  failure  as  explanations  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  uncertainties  which  have  invariably  baffled  the  ut¬ 
most  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  in  tlieir  solution,  and  inferring 
from  all  these  evidences  of  man’s  utter  incompetency,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  Divine  manifestation. 

'It  was  the  admission  of  Socrates,  that  the  labours  of  moralists  must 
continue  to  be  generally  inefficient  until  the  wdsdom  of  their  science 
should  be  expounded  and  enforced  by  some  messenger  divinely  qualified 
for  his  vocation.  It  was  to  this  d^ponding  sage  that  Arisiodemos 
observed,  he  should  Itecome  a  worshi|)per  of  the  gods,  whenever  their 
ambassador  should  ap|>ear,  to  settle  the  questions  of  human  duty ;  and 
even  Cicero  speaks  of  wimtiug  sonie  further  evidence  as  to  tne  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness.  In  short,  all  the  uncertainty  and 
error  which  had  characterised  the  speculations  of  the  ancients  on  the 
divine  nature,  ajid  the  government  of  the  world,  w'cre  necessarily  inter- 
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tnited ;  and  the  origin  of  many  injurious  notions  and  observances 
is  clearly  traced  to  primary  mbconceplions  of  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity,  in  many  of^  its  most  iin]x>rtant  particulars,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  its  doctrines  and  its  morality.  It  is 
shewn  tnat  the  province  of  human  reason  was  mistatenly  and 
even  mischievously  defined,  and  that  the  ordinances  of  religion 
were  consequently  made  to  assume  a  form  and  iK'aring  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  their  institution.  Fearful,  in 
truth,  is  the  picture  here  vigorously  drawn,  of  the  wretched  effects 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  human  inventions  with  celestial 
verities,  and  of  that  utter  disorganization,  even  of  the  brightest 
and  purest  systems,  which  follows  on  the  substitution  of  shifting 
expediencies  for  inffexible  principles. 

The  last  two  lectures,  ‘  On  the  Corruption  of  ('hristianity 
‘from  the  Inffuence  of  Ancient  Paganism \  will  Ik*  found  to 
sustain  the  high  character  of  the  preceding  portions.  Mr.  ^  aughan 
clearly  shews  that  licathenism  at  a  very  early  period  began  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  the  faith,  the  morals,  and  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  (Huirch  ;  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  sujiply  a  large 
infusion  ot* unholy  ]>rinciple  and  practice;  and  that  its  deteriorating 
effects  may  yet  Ik*  distinctly  traced  in  a  wide-spread  contamination 
of  (Christian  observance. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Vaughan  for  the  present,  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  commendation  of  his  lx>ok,  as  a  singularly  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibition  of  important  facts  and  effective  reasonings. 
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are  not  surprised  that  this  volume  should  at  once  have 
^  obtained  a  rapid  sale.  The  specimens  of  its  contents  which 
have  appeared  in  the  daily  jounials,  were  well  adapted  to  whet 
the  reatler's  curiosity  ;  and  every  one  who  takes  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs,  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  this  jxfep  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  a  peep  ;  for,  as  on 
the  table  of  a  camera  olmcura^  the  living  figures  pass  before  him, 
shadowed  with  such  graphic  distinctness,  that  he  can  discern  the 
cut  and  colour  of  their  coat,  their  characteristic  gait  and  gesture. 
One  would  suppose  the  Author  to  he  as  much  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  his  |x*ncil  as  of  his  |>en,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  his  ob¬ 
servations,  extending  to  the  shade  of  the  complexion,  the  inches 
of  stature,  and  the  set  and  quality  of  the  clothes,  reauiring  a 
practiscil  eye,  accustomed  to  take  note  and  measure  of  sucli  visible, 
hut  trivial  characteristics  of  the  outward  man.  There  is  a  little 
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tiM>  much  of  this.  There  may  be  a  class  of  readers  by  whom  the 
information  will  be  tleeme<l  important,  that  this  honourable 
member  generally  wears  a  blue  coat,  and  that  honourable  member 
a  brown  one,— that  this  noble  lord  is  always  smartly  dressed,  and 
that  right  honourable  person  has  a  shocking  bad  tailor ;  but  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  we  apprehend,  these  small  remarks  will 
seem  not  worth  the  pains  of  recording  them, —  unless  as  vouching 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  other  features  of  the  portrait  •.  The 
only  thing  wanted  to  make  the  volume  complete,  is  the  actual 
outline  of  the  figure,  traced  by  the  spirited  pencil  of  II.  H. 
himself ;  who,  by  the  way,  can  hardly  be  called  with  propriety, 
a  ^  political  caricaturist,'  since  his  sketches,  though  oflen  con¬ 
veying  line  satire,  scarcely  ever  run  into  gross  exaggeration. 
Having  been  led  to  mention  this  clever  Unknown,  we  shall  give 
as  our  first  example  of  the  Author's  pen  and  ink  portraits,  the 
description  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  which  he  has  supplied  a  comment 
upon  one  of  H.  B.'s  biographical  mementoes. 

'  Mr.  Humr. 

*  In  person  Mr.  Hume  is  of  a  stout  and  hrm  make.  He  is  short- 
necked,  and  his  head  is  one  of  the  largest  I  have  seen.  His  liair,  which 
is  dark  brown,  mixed  with  grey,  is  always  long  and  bushy ;  his  face  is 
fat  and  round,  and  his  complexion  has  that  rough  yet  healthy-like  as¬ 
pect  wliich  is  so  common  among  gentlemen  farmers.  He  is  beginning 
to  get  slightly  furrow'ed  with  wrinkles.  The  impression  which  Mr. 
Hume’s  physiognomy  invariably  creates  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  is 
that  of  a  man  of  strong  nerves  and  great  determination  of  purjiose.’ 
This  is  exactly  his  character.  He  is  quite  impervious  to  ridicule  or. 
sarcasm.  He  cares  not  w'hat  quantity  of  abuse — however  virulent  in 
quality—  may  be  heajied  on  him.  All  the  ridicule,  nay,  all  the  calumny 
in  the  world,  will  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  if  satisHcd  in  his 
own  mind  it  is  a  commendable  one.  And  as  it  is  imjiossible  for  hia 
enemies  to  force  or  frighten  him  out  of  any  course  he  intends  to  pursue, 


•  It  is  but  fair,  how’ever,  to  give  the  Author’s  own  apology  for 
dwelling  so  minutely  on  the  personal  ap|K»arance  of  the  Members  ;  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator,  who  had  rather* 
severely  characterized  the  work  as  a  *  Senatorial  Mirror  of  Fashions,* 
and  compared  the  portraits  to  a  descriptiuu  of  a  felon  in  the  *  Hue  and 
Cry*  ‘  I  am  sure  you  must  often  have  observed  that  the  questions 
usually  put  by  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  leading  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  one  who  has,  relate  to  their  age,  features,  stature,  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  generally.  *  1  have  endeavoured  to  anticipate  such 
questions  :  and  as  you  admit  that  tny  likenesses  are  good,  I  hardly 
think  that  1  am  deserving  of  censure  for  doing  that  w  hich  1  professed 
to  do.  1  need  not  say  that  there  are  many  Memliers  in  the  House 
whose  names  often  appear  before  thq  public  eye,  who  afford  nothing 
hut  “  personal  ”  materials  for  a  writer  to  w’ork  on.’ 
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M,  in  iht  iiifiniU!  majority  of  it  ii  a  moat  diiKcult  matter  for  hit 

friemla  to  ftersuade  him  from  it.  There  it  not  a  man  of  purer  motives 
or  greater  integrity  in  the  house;  but  hit  self-willed  disposition  has 
ooeasiimally  done  mischief  to  the  cause  he  has  so  much  at  heart,  and  in 
more  than  uiie  instance  perilled  its  success — at  least  for  a  time — al¬ 
together.  While  giving  him  the  fullest  credit  for  unbounded  Ziml  in 
the  cause  of  the  ]>eople,  and  for  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  it  must  l»e 
clear  to  every  renectiiig  jH*rsoii,  that  had  he  persisted  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  either  of  the  motions  of  which  he  gave  notice  soon  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  i»f  last  sessiim,  for  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Peel 
Minisiry,  or  fi»r  stopping  the  supplies,  — the  effect  would  most  certainly 
have  lieen  to  defeiit  the  olijects  of  his  own  party.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  m(»8t  urgent  solicitation  from 
the  iinwt  iiiHuentiul  men  of  all  classes  of  Heforiners,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  relinquish  his  intention.  1  know  of  no  man  who  has  more 
iuiproviHl  as  a  s|>eaker  than  Mr.  Hume.  He  is  a  striking  instance  of 
what  may  he  acctnnplishiHl  in  this  way  by  mere  dint  of  perseverance. 
When  he  first  entered  Parliament,  which  was  in  1818  or  1819 — 1  do 
not  recollect  which — he  was  one  of  the  worst  speakers  in  the  house. 
He  nut  only  staminered  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  scMitence,  but  his  lan¬ 
guage  was  iu  the  worst  [H>ssihle  taste.  It  often  outraged  not  only  all 
the  iwknowledgeil  principles  uf  English  grammar,  but  his  sentriiws 
were  often  left  unfinished.  Now,  however,  without  any  pretensions  to 
being  a  first*rate  sjxniker,  Mr.  Hume  acquits  himself,  when  addressing 
the  House,  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  He  speaks  with  much  ease, 
and  alwivs  express4*s  his  thoughts  with  great  clearness  and  propriety  ; 
<»ften  wil\i  considerable  vigour  of  language.  His  style  is  not  polished 
or  Howery.  'rhuugh  celebrattnl  all  the  world  over  for  his  love  of  figures 
of  arithmetic,  1  never  yet  knew  him  use'  a  figure  of  rhetoric  in  any  of 
the  inuumerable  six^eches  1  liave  heard  him  make.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  may  state,  that  1  siwrcely  ever  knew  him  make  a  speech  of  any  length, 
into  which  he  did  not  introduce  a  greater  or  less  number  of  arithmetical 
figures.  He  takes  a  {lounds,  shillings,  and  pence  view  of  almost  every 
subject. 

*  Mr.  Hume's  voice  is  strong  and  cK^r:  its  tones  have  occasionally 
something  musical  Hlnml  them.  If,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  fall 
into  a  mimotonous  way  of  s}>eaking,  he  had  carefully  cultivated  the  na¬ 
tural  ca|>abilities  of  his  voice,  so  as  to  moihilate  it  according  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  1  am  satisfied  he  would  have  been  a  much  more  effective  speaker 
than  he  is. 

*  His  gesticulation  cannot  be  said  to  be  graceful ;  neither  is  it  awk- 
warti.  VVhen  he  intends  making  a  s}>eech  of  some  length,  he  carefully 
Imya  hit  hat,  which  is  always  full  of  pa|)er8,  on  the  seat  close  to  the  spot 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  exhibits,  as  he  rises,  one  or  more  Parlia¬ 
mentary  |)apcrs,  most  prabably  connected  with  the  **  estimates,"  rolled 
up  and  firmly  gras}>ed  by  his  right  hand.  With  these  papers,  so  closely 
rolled  up  as  to  have  the  apfiearance  of  a  solid  piece  of  matter,  he  often, 
in  the  course  of  his  spei*ch,  strikes  the  jialm  of  his  left  hand  with  some 
fbroe.  If  he  is  saying,  or  imagines  he  is  saying,  something  particularly 
good,  he  stretches  out  his  ri^it  arm  to  its  full  length,  ana  whirls  the 
roll  of  pa|)er  with  considerable  energy  in  the  air.  When  he  intends  to 
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lie  brief  in  hit  nddrenet  to  the  Hoiiiie»  he  does  not  trouhle  himtelf  tbout 
the  locality  of  hit  hat,  and  seldom  takes  any  papers  in  hit  hand,  nnlett 
he  intends  to  read  something  to  the  House,  when  he  uses  an  eye-glata. 
His  gesture  on  such  occasions  chiefly  consists  in  gently  raisitig  and 
lowering  both  his  arms  at  the  same  time,  very  much  in  tW  way  a  |)er- 
son  working  at  a  double-handed  saw  does.  When  he  rises  again  to 
give  an  exmanation  of  a  personal  nature,  Mr.  Hume  always  puts  hit 
hat  under  his  left  arm,  that  part  of  it  into  which  his  head  goes  fronting 
honourable  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  In  such  cates  he 
uses  no  gesture  at  all ;  he  stands  stock  still.  H.  B.,  the  celebrated  po¬ 
litical  caricaturist,  gave  a  most  graphic  sketch  of  him  with  his  hat  under 
his  left  arm,  as  explaining,  when  called  on  for  that  purpose  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  Ajinl  last,  what  he  meant  when  he  charged  Sir  Robert 
with  acting  dishonourably  in  the  course  he  was  then  pursuing. 

*  In  almost  all  Mr.  Hume's  hing  sjieeches,  he  re|)entedly  intimates 
that  he  is  alnmt  to  conclude  long  lietore  he  does  so ;  sometimes,  per- 
ha|>s,  before  he  has  got  half  through  his  address.  The  only  symptom 
that  can  be  depended  on  of  his  lieing  about  to  resume  his  neat,  is  that 
of  his  giving  a  glance  to  his  hut.  He  always  concludes  in  two  or  three 
sentences  after  he  has  done  that.*  pp.  267 — 271* 

Taking  for  granted  the  correctness  of  this  description,  which 
we  are  unable  to  verify,  the  close  and  watchful  observation  that 
the  Author  must  have  |)aid  to  the  honourable  member  will  strike 
evert'  reader.  But  mere  oliservation  would  not  enable  a  person 
of  ordinary  talent  to  seize  upon  the  characteristic  details,  and 
transfer  them  to  pa]>er ;  and  tliis  not  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
individuals  who  may  have  been  the  subjects  of  particular  study, 
hut  in  bringing  before  the  reader  in  succession  the  InKlily  appear¬ 
ance  and  general  character  of  a  hundred  members  save  one,  of  all 
parties.  Having  given  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  “  Warlike  Ap-Peel  and  the  //i/me-iliating  rejoinder,’’  we 
shall  give,  as  a  pendant  to  the  above,  the  just  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription  and  estimate  of  the  Ex-premier. 

*  Sir  Robert  Pkkl. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  now,  as  he  has  been  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is 
a  remarkable  good-looking  man,  rather  above  the  usual  size,  and  flnely 
pro])ortioned.  He  is  of  a  clear  complexion,  full  round  face,  and  red- 
haired.  His  usual  dress  is  a  green  surtout,  a  light  waistcoat,  and 
dark  trowsers.  He  generally  displays  a  watch-chain  on  his  breast, 
with  a  bunch  of  gold  seals  of  unusually  large  dimensions  and  great 
splendour.  He  can  scarcely  be  called  a  dandy,  and  yet  he  sacriflees  a 
good  deal  to  the  graces.  1  hardly  know  a  public  man  who  dresses  in 
better  taste.  He  is  in  the  {irime  of  life,  Mng  forty-seven  years  of 
age.  His  whole  appearance  indicates  health.  His  constitution  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  his  temperate  habits  have  seconded  the  kindly  purposes  of 
Nature.  He  is  capable  of  underling  great  physical  fatigue.  1  have 
known  him  remain  in  the  house  mr  three  or  four  successive  nights  till 
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uiic  aiicl  two  o'clock,  not  only  watching  with  the  most  intense  anxiety 
the  progress  of  important  debates,  but  taking  an  active  iiart  in  the 
proceedings,  and  yet  Ih*  in  his  otfice,  transacting  business  of  the  greatest 
moment,  by  ten  o’clock  on  the  following  morning.  Sir  Hubert  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  business  habits  of  the  first  order.  He  cun  descend,  when 
there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  to  the  minutest  circumstances  in  a  great 
question,  and  master  them  all  as  fully  as  if  he  had  never  had  a  thought 
Iwyond  the  pale  of  such  matters.  He  was  never  yet  known  to  bungle 
any  measure  from  ignorance  of  business  details.’ 

•  •••••• 

*  111  his  manner  Sir  RolK^rt  is  highly  dignified,  and  his  delivery  is 
generally  graceful.  He  usually  commences  his  most  important 
speeches  with  his  left  hand  resting  ou  his  side.  His  utterance  on 
such  occasions  is  slow'  and  solemn  in  the  outset ;  but  when  he  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  he  becomes  animated  and  speaks 
with  some  rapidity,  but  always  with  much  distinctness.  His  enun¬ 
ciation  is  clear ;  and  few  sfR^akers  possess  a  greater  jiower  over  their 
v(»ice.  He  can  modulate  its  soft  and  musical  tones  at  pleasure.  He 
is  sometimes  humourous,  on  which  (K'casions  his  manner  has  an  irre¬ 
sistibly  comic  effect.  His  jokes,  when  he  does  indulge  in  them,  are 
almost  invariably  gisKl,  though  often  too  refined  to  tell  with  effect  on 
any  other  than  an  intellectual  audience.  It  is,  however,  but  com¬ 
paratively  seldom  that  he  makes  any  effort  at  w'it.  His  /br/e  ma¬ 
nifestly  lies  in  the  stTious  mode  of  address.  He  excels  all  men  I  ever 
knew  in  deep  tragedy :  in  that  he  is  quite  at  home.  No  man  in  the 
House  can  np]Hnd  with  a  tittle  of  the  effect  ivith  which  he  can,  to  the 
fimrs  of  his  audience ;  and  he  is  too  gistd  a  tactician  not  to  know,  that 
a  great  deal  more  may  be  accomplished  by  addressing  in  this  strain  an 
audience  who  have  rank  and  projierty  to  lose,  than  by  cold  argumenta¬ 
tive  orations.  Hence  (he  staple  of  his  principal  speeches  consists  of  a 
forcil>le  and  skilful  exhibition  of  the  allegeu  frightful  consequences 
which  will  inevitably  flow  from  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  policy  dif¬ 
ferent  fn*m  that  which  he  recommends.  On  such  occasions  his  ap- 
|Hnirance  and  manner  are  as  solemn  as  if  he  were  commissioned  to 
stand  up  and  proclaim  that  the  world  iiad  ct>me  to  an  end.  And  he 
usually  prtMluces  a  corresj>onding  effect.  The  dee|>e8t  stillness  per¬ 
vades  the  Huus('  while  he  is  siieaking.  Kveii  in  the  gallery,  where 
there  is  genenilly  a  gnnit  deal  of  noise  from  the  exits  and  the  en¬ 
trances  of  strangers,  the  falling  of  a  pin  might  lie  heard.  All  eyes  are 
fixed  on  Sir  HolH*rt.  Honourahle  members,  of  all  parties,  are,  for  the 
time,  s{H*ll-bound.  Their  reason  is  taken  prisoner.  The  feelings  ob¬ 
tain  a  tem|s»rary  triumph  over  the  understanding.  The  solemnity  of 
the  s|>eaker  is  communicated  to  the  hearers.  No  smile  is  seen  to  play 
on  the  countenances  of  even  the  most  lively  and  strenuous  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.  All  are  as  grave  as  if  some  question  of  the  deepest  im¬ 
portance  to  them  individually  were  about  to  be  decided.  Sir  Robert 
is  a  s|)eaker  whom  one  would  never  tire  of  hearing.  1  have  often 
heard  him  sfieak  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  but  never  knew  an 
instance  of  an  honounibie  member  quitting  the  house  because  he  felt 
Sir  l\i»l)ort’s  oration  to  l»e  tedious.  On  the  contrary,  the  regret  always 
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is  that  he  duet  not  continue  longer.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  was,  1  am 
sure,  only  expressing  the  feeling  entertained  by  every  member  in  the 
house,  when  he  said,  immediately  before  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert, 
in  April  last,  that  if  any  thing  could  reconcile  him  to  the  continuance 
in  othce  of  the  right  honourable  Baronet,  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  speak. 

'  Sir  Robert's  manners,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  are  most 
conciliatory.  He  treats  every  pt*rson  with  whom  he  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  utmost  respect.  He  has  a  wonderful  command  of  tem¬ 
per.  I  never  yet  knew  him,  even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  use  a  single 
irritating  word  to  any  opponent.  And  the  same  courtesy  and  respect 
with  which  he  treats  others,  are,  as  it  is  right  they  should  be,  reci¬ 
procated  by  them.  Sir  Rol)ert  has  not  only  no  personal  enemies,  but 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  most  virulent  of  his  opponents. 

It  is  the  abstraction— the  particular  class  of  opinions  of  which  he  is 
the  most  distinguished  champion,  and  not  himself,  os  an  individual, 
against  which  the  Liberal  party  direct  their  uncompromising  hostility.' 

pp.  105— 111.* 

Sir  Robert  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  l>eing  the  best  and 
most  effective  speaker  in  the  House.  He  is  always  ready,  fluent, 
self-possessed,  correct  in  his  language,  and  dexterous  in  debate, 
hut  never  rises  to  the  highest  Kind  of  eloquence.  There  is  ad¬ 
mirable  discrimination  and  truth  in  the  following  estimate  of  his 
character. 

*  The  member  for  Tam  worth,  though  a  man  of  great  talent,  and 
consummate  tact  in  adapting  himself  to  the  tem|)er  and  prejudices  of 
the  House,  has  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  genius.  No  one  ever 
knew  him  utter  a  great  philosophical  truth  or  sublime  conception.  He 
never  startles  or  delights  his  audience  by  any  thing  of  striking  ori¬ 
ginality.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  any  of  his  speeches,  which 
the  auditor  would  wish  to  preserve  in  his  memory  as  something  of 
surpassing  grandeur.  He  never  descends  l)elow  mediocrity ;  he  is 
generally  far  above  it — often  on  the  precincts  of  genius ;  but  never 
crosses  the  line  which  separates  it  from  mere  talent  or  ability.' 

pp,  112,  13. 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  this  character  of  the  right 
honourable  Baronet’s  oratory  on  the  occasion  of  his  moving  (last 
tluly)  that  the  question  of  appropriation  should  be  separated 
from  the  other  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  The  speech 
was  rapturously  applauded  by  his  own  partV)  and  lauded  by  the 
Tory  journals  as  a  master  effort.  It  was,  indeed,  admirably  suited 
to  the  auditory,  whose  information  and  powers  of  comprehension 
the  Orator  appeared  to  have  gauged  with  precision.  The  data  of 
the  speech  were  taken  principally  from  Mr.  Fin  lay  son's  calculations, 
in  the  imssession  of  every  Member  of  the  House,  but  which  weVe 
doubtless  for  the  first  time  made  intelligible  to  most  of  the 
honourable  audience  in  Sir  Robert’s  lucid  exposition.  No  other' 
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Member,  probftbly 9  could  have  commanded  and  enchained  attention 
to  such  dry  and  somewhat  intricate  details  ;  but  the  right  honour¬ 
able  Baronet,  by  his  clear  enunciation,  careful  iteration  of  the 
points  he  was  anxious  to  have  apprehended,  and  dexterous  actings 
succeeded  in  producing  an  imposing  impression  of  his  prodigious 
information  and  powers  of  argumentation ;  and  several  members 
s|)oke  of  the  spcM^ch  as  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  more  flimsy  than  the  whole  texture  of  the  materiMls  thus 
adroitly  and  felicitously  worked  up.  'Fhe  great  point  which  Sir 
Robert  laboured  to  establish  was,  that  no  surplus  could  accrue, 
that  should  he  fairly  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  ;  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  principle 
of  such  application,  but  well  adapted  to  act  pi^rsnaaively  upon 
the  House.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Sir  Robert  fell  into 
some  serious  mis-statements ;  but  they  escaped  detection  till  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  reply  amid  the  noise  of  re¬ 
tiring  members,  who  were  satisfied  with  having  heard  the  8|)eech 
of  the  night.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  speech, 
there  was  not  a  sentiment,  not  a  remark,  not  a  sentence  which 
Iwre  the  stamp  of  profound  thought,  or  comprehensive  views,  or 
originality  of  any  kind,  or  which  pnnluced  an  effort  or  wish  to 
rememlx?r  it.  'fhe  same  things  said  by  almost  any  other  man  in 
the  House,  would  have  liad  little  effect ;  but  Sir  Robert  is  the 
oracle  of  his  party,  and  the  object  of  an  admiration  which  waits 
upon  his  lips,  and  is  ever  reatly  with  its  echo  of  applause.  The 
Standard,  with  characteristic  adroitness, converted  the  deficiencies 
of  the  speech  into  excellencies,  as  it  termed  the  mortifying  defeat 
a  *  moral  triumph.'  The  ‘  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  temporary 
'  ymlitical  considerations,'  (that  is,  to  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,) 
‘  and  the  abstinence  from  any  acknowledged  approbation  of  one 
*  form  of  religious  faith  more  than  another  *,'  in  which  respects, 
it  is  admitteil  that  the  address  failed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many, — 
this  blinking  of  the  main  question,  and  treating  a  subject  of 
immense  national  interest,  involving  a  great  principle,  as  one  of 
mere  figures  and  fiscal  arrangement,  was  adduced  as  exhibiting 
the  intuitive  sagacity  of  the  master  mind  !  Such  is  the  dishonest 
partiality  of  party  ! 

We  must  now  give  our  Author'^s  Portrait  of  the  Ministerial 
Leader. 

*  I^ni)  John  Russell. 

*  I-#ord  John  Russell  is  one  of  the  worst  speakers  in  the  house ;  and 
hut  for  his  excellent  private  character,  his  family  connexions,  and  his 
consequent  inHuence  in  the  political  world,  would  not  be  tolerated. 
There  are  many  far  l)etter  speakers,  who,  notwithstanding  their  innu- 

*  Standard,  Julv  25. 
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inerable  «tforU  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  iu  the  course  of  iiuportaut 
debates,  hardly  ever  succeed  ;  or  if  they, do,  are  generally  put  down  by 
the  clamour  oi  honourable  mcnibers.  ills  voice  18  weak  and  his  enun¬ 
ciation  very  imperfect.  IIo  speaks  in  general  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  House.  His  style  is  often  in 
!)ad  taste,  and  he  stammers  and  stutters  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  sen¬ 
tence.  He  has  an  awkward  custom  of  re|)eatiiig,  frequently  three  or 
four  times,  the  first  two  or  three  words  of  a  sentence,  accouifNinied  by 
a  corres)>ondiug  number  of  what  Shaks|ieare  calls  hems,"  when  at 
a  loss  for  terms  whereby  to  express  his  ideas.  For  example,  if  the  idea 
to  wliich  he  wanted  to  give  expression  w'ere,  that  he  thought  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  honourable  member  ill-timed,  he  would  express  him¬ 
self  in  something  like  this  manner : — “1— J — I — hem — think  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  honourable  member  is — is  ill-timed  at  the — at  the— hem- 
present  moment."  ^^'hen  he  is  audible,  he  is  always  clear  ;  there  is 
no  mistaking  his  meaning.  Generally  his  sfK'eches  are  feeble  in  mat¬ 
ter  as  well  as  manner ;  but  on  some  great  occasions  1  have  known  him 
make  very  able  speeches,  more  distinguished,  however,  for  the  clear 
and  forcible  way  in  which  he  put  the  arguments  which  would  most  na¬ 
turally  suggest  themselves  to  a  reflecting  mind,  than  for  any  striking 
or  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject.  His  manner  is  usually  cold  and 
inanimate  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  are  his  utterance  imperfect  and 
indistinct,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  weak  and  monotonous,  but  he 
stands  as  motionless  as  the  table  beside  which  he  speaks.  On  some  of 
tbe  great  occasions,  however,  to  which  I  have  referred,  1  have  often 
known  him  raise  his  voice  to  a  pitch  sufficiently  high  to  render  himself 
audible  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  I  have  also,  iu  some  such  caseSi 
known  him  make  use  of  moderate  gesture,  and  exhibit  to  the  House 
several  of  tbe  leading  attributes  of  an  effective  speaker.  In  other 
words,  I  have  known  him,  a])art  from  the  importance  which,  from  his 
family  relations  and  position  in  the  House,  attached  to  anything  he  said, 
— make  effective  speeches — sjieiKjhes  which  must  have  commanded  at¬ 
tention  from  whatever  memlier  and  from  whatever  side  of  the  House 
they  proceeded.  1  never  knew  a  man  more  cool  and  collected  when 
Kiieakiiig.  He  exhibits  no  signs  of  feeling  or  of  warmth.  You  would 
almost  think  him,  even  in  many  cases  when  his  voice  is  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable,  a  sort  of  automaton.  On  no  oc¬ 
casion,  even  when  most  unwarrantably  and  virulently  attacked,  have  1 
ever  known  him  betray  a  loss  of  temper,  lliis  circumstance  is  tbe 
source  of  great  mortification  to  his  opponents.’  pp.  195 — 7» 

This  description  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  substantial 
(jualities  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  speeches,  which  are  as  superior 
in  matter  to  those  of  the  Right  Hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  as 
they  are  inferior  in  all  the  extrinsic  qualities  of  oratory.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  noble  Lord's  speeches  is  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  those  felicities  of  voice  and  manner  by  means  of  which  chiefly 
Sir  Robert  Peel  produces  so  imposing  an  eftcct.  Were  the  best 
speeches  of  both  these  distinguished  persons  to  be  preserved,  the 
judgement  of  |K)sterity  would  affirm  the  eloquence  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  have  been  of  by  far  the  higher  character. 

VOL.  xv, — x.s. 
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We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  portrait ;  and  it  must  be 
that  of  the  great  Irish  Corypb»us. 

*  Thr  Mkmber  for  Ireland. 

•  Mr.  CVConnell  is  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  There  is 
not  a  Memlicr  in  the  IIouw  who,  in  this  respect,  can  for  a  moment  be 
put  in  comparison  with  him.  You  see  the  greatness  of  his  genius  in 
almost  every  sentence  he  utters.  There  are  others,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  example,  who  have  much  more  tact  and  greater  dexterity  in  de¬ 
bate  ;  but  in  point  of  genius  none  approach  to  him.  It  ever  and  anon 
bursts  f(»rth  with  a  brilliancy  and  effect  which  are  quite  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  You  have  not  well  recovered  from  the  overpowering  surprise 
and  admiration  caused  bv  one  of  his  brilliant  effusions,  when  another 
dashes  ujmmi  you  and  pHsinoes  the  same  effect.  You  have  no  time,  nor 
are  you  in  a  condition  to  weigh  the  force  of  his  arguments  ;  you  arc 
taken  captive  wherever  the  8|)eaker  chtioses  to  lead  you,  from  lieginning 
to  end.  If  there  be  untenable  projxisitions  and  inconclusive  n‘ason- 
ings  in  his  spt'ech,  you  can  only  detect  them  when  he  has  resumed  his 
seat,  and  his  voice  no  longer  greets  your  ear.  What  greatly  adds  to 
the  effect  of  the  effusions  of  Mr.  O^Connell’s  genius  is,  that  you  see  at 
once  they  are  perfectly  spontaneous,  the  result  of  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  not  of  careful  thought  in  a  previous  preparation  of  his 
spec^ch.  I  have  known  him,  times  without  number,  iMith  in  the  House 
and  elsewhere,  make  some  most  brilliant  and  effective  allusions  to  cir- 
cumstanct*8  which  had  only  occurn‘tl  either  while  speaking,  or  imme¬ 
diately  before  he  commenced  his  address. 

*  One  of  the  most  extniordinary  attributes  in  Mr.  O’Conneirs  ora¬ 
tory,  is  the  (Mise  and  facility  with  which  he  can  make  a  transition  from 
one  topic  to  another.  “  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,” 
never  costs  him  an  effort.  lie  swnis,  indeed,  to  be  himself  insensible 
of  the  transition.  I  have  seen  him  liegin  his  sjieech  by  alluding  to 
topics  of  an  affecting  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  deepest 
sympathy  tomirds  the  sufferers  in  the  mind  of  the  most  unfeeling  per¬ 
son  present.  1  have  seen,  in  other  w(»rds — I  s{)eak  with  regard  to  par¬ 
ticular  instances— the  ttnir  literally  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  men  al¬ 
together  unuseil  to  the  melting  nuK>d,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards,  by 
a  transition  from  the  grave  to  the  humourous,  I  have  seen  the  whole 
audience  convulsed  with  laughter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often 
heard  him  commence  his  speech  in  a  strain  of  the  most  exquisite  hu¬ 
mour,  and  by  a  sudden  transition  to  deep  pathos,  produce  the  stillness 
of  death  in  a  place  in  which  but  one  moment  before  tlie  air  was  rent 
with  shouts  of  laughter.  His  mastery  over  the  passions  is  the  most 
perfect  I  ever  witnessed.  He  can  touch — and  touch  with  inimitable 
effect — every  chord  in  the  human  breast.  The  passions  of  his  au¬ 
dience  are  mere  playthings  in  his  hand.  If  he  cannot  “  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,**  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  with  the  spirits  of  those 
on  the  confines  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  Mr.  O’Connell’s  complete  power 
over  the  passions  confined  either  to  a  refined  or  to  an  unintellectual 
audience.  It  is  equally  great  in  both  cases.  His  oratory  tells  with 
the  same  effect  whether  he  addresses  the  “  first  assembly  of  gentlemen 
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in  the  world/*  or  the  ragged  and  ignorant  rabble  of  Dublin.  ..... 
Mr.  O’Connell  does  not  excel  as  a  reasoner.  Ilia  speeches  are  teldom 
argumentative,  and  when  they  arc  intended  to  be  so,  they  are  by  no 
means  happy.  Mis  great  forte,  when  he  seeks  to  discomfit  an  opponent, 
is  to  laugh  or  banter  him  out  of  his  iMNtitions.  And  here  again  he 
stands  alone  :  no  man  in  the  House  at  all  approaches  him  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  wit  and  ridicule ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man,  unless  pro- 
voketl  to  it,  who  indulges  in  fewer  personalities. 

*  Mr.  O’Connell’s  style  is  not  ])olished  or  elegant ;  but  it  is  terse 
and  vigorous.  He  is  fond  of  short,  pithy  sentences.  His  style  reminds 
me,  in  some  measure,  of  that  of  Tacitus.  His  ideas  flow  too  rapidly 
on  him  to  allow  him  to  elaborate  his  diction.  As  Mr.  Shiel  once  ob¬ 
served,  in  one  of  his  series  of  **  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,’*  which  ap¬ 
peared  ten  or  eleven  years  ugo  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  “  mr, 
O’Connell,  with  the  improvidence  of  his  country,  flings  a  brood  of  ro¬ 
bust  thoughts  upon  the  world  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.” 

*  With  most  men,  it  requires  an  effort  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  hit.on 
a  few  tolerable  ideas.  In  Mr.  O’Connell’s  mind  they  grow  up  natur¬ 
ally,  and  with  a  luxuriance  which,  if  there  be  propriety  in  the  expres¬ 
sion,  is  inconvenient  to  him.  1  have  known  his  mind  to  be  so  over¬ 
charged  with  ideas  as  to  render  him  miserable  until  he  got  an  op|K>rtu- 
nity  of  ridding  himself  of  a  portion  of  them,  by  **  flinging  them  abroad 
on  the  world”  in  prodigal  profusion. 

*  ^Ir.  O’Connell  is  not  a  graceful  speaker,  either  as  respects  the  ma¬ 

nagement  of  his  voice  or  his  gesture.  He  has  a  broad  Irish  accent, 
which,  though  by  no  means  unpleasant,  falls  somewhat  strangely  oh  an 
English  ear.  His  voice  is  rich,  clear,  strong,  and  often  musical.  It 
is  capable  of  lieing  modulated  with  the  best  effect ;  but  the  art  of  mo¬ 
dulation  is  one  which  Mr.  O’Connell  seems  never  to  have  studied.  The 
intonations  of  his  voice  are  never  regulated  by  any  artificial  rule ;  they 
arc  regulated,  unconsciously  to  himself,  by  his  feelings  alone.  If, 
therefore,  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking  be  not  one  involving 
important  principles,  or  one  which  appeals  to  his  feelings,  there  is  a 
degree  of  coldness  about  his  manner  and  a  monotony  about  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  which  is  sure  to  make  a  person  who  never  heard  him  be¬ 
fore,  go  away  with  an  unfavourable  impression  of  his  talents,  and  won¬ 
dering  how  he  could  ever  have  attained  to  so  much  popularity . 

He  sometimes,  not  often,  stammers  slightly,  simply  from  two  or  more 
ideas  struggling  at  the  same  moment  in  his  mind  for  priority  of  birth. 
I  have  often  known  him,  in  this  conflict  of  ideas,  break  off  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which  he  would  never  afterwards  finish,  owing 
to  some  brilliant  thought  suggesting  itself  at  the  moment.  A  person 
of  less  impetuous  and  more  artificial  mind  would  first  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  then  give  expression  to  the  new  idea  which  had  occurred 
to  him. 

*  i\Ir.  O’Connell’s  gesture  is  also  very  deficient  in  gracefulness.  He 
puts  himself  into  an  endless  variety  of  attitudes,  every  one  of  which  it 
awkward.  At  one  time  you  see  him  with  his  head  and  body  stooping, 
and  his  right  arm  partially  extended ;  at  another,  and  perhajis  the  next 
moment,  you  see  him  with  hit  head  thrown  back,  and  his  arms  placed 
t-kimbo  on  his  breast.  Then,  again,  you  see  him  stretching  out  hit 
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neck  and  making  wry  fuce*,  an  if  nlwint  to  undergo  the  proceas  of  de¬ 
capitation.  If  you  withdraw  your  eye*  a  few  wconds  from  him,  you 
aee  him,  when  you  again  lo«»k  at  him,  with  both  his  arms  raised  ahove 
his  head,  and  his  Hsts  ns  firmly  clenched  os  if  ulxmt  to  engage  in  a  re¬ 
gular  Donnybruok  row.  Then,  again,  you  see  him  apply  Inith  his  hands 
to  his  wig — he  wvars  a  wig — with  us  much  violence  as  if  about  to  tear 
it  in  pieces  ;  but  insti*ud  of  this  it  turns  out  that  he  has  only  cjircfully 
adjusted  it.  Hut  the  most  singular  thing  I  ever  heard  of  his  doing  in 
the  course  of  the  delivery  of  any  of  his  s|)eeche8,  was  that  of  untying 
and  taking  off  his  cravat  when  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  speecfi,  in 
oil  the  He|Hnil  of  the  Union,  and  when  he  hail  worked  himself  up 
to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  manner . 

*  lie  is  always  in  excellent  spirits.  Yon  never  see  him  cast  down  or 

dejected.  In  the  most  adverse  circumstances  his  faith  in  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  great  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is  unbounded.  It 
never  wavers  for  a  moment.  He  always  has  his  eye  fixed  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  picture.  Hence  he  is  ever  cheerful.  You  see  a  pt'rpetual 
smile  on  his  countenance,  whether  he  lie  addressing  the  House  or  re¬ 
clining  in  his  seat,  whether  in  the  family  circle  or  haranguing  the  po¬ 
pulace  at  the  Corn  Exchange . 

*  When  sitting  in  the  House,  his  usual  position  is  that  of  having  his 
right  leg  over  his  left.  Ilis  son  IMaurice,  to  whom  he  is  particularly 
attacheu,  though  devotedly  ftmd  of  all  his  family,  often  sits  iieside  him  ; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  sih*!!  him,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  take 
Maurice's  hand  in  his  own,  and  ket'p  his  hold  of  it  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.*  pp.  .‘IfM — 

Our  readers  will  now  l>e  able  to  judge  of  the  literary  merit  of 
the  volume,  as  well  as  of  the  Author's  impartiality  and  his  claim 
to  U*  eonsidertxl  as  ‘  one  of  no  jiarty.'  The  sketches  are  certainly 
free  from  any  very  obvious  marks  of  either  party  spirit  or  personal 
liking  and  disliking ;  and  seldom  have  we  met  with  a  volume 
abounding  with  }HT8onal  descriptions,  so  little  indebted  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  it  affords  to  any  infusion  of  satire  or  scandal.  The 
severest  description  in  the  volume  is  that  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  he 
is  exactly  the  individual  who  has  the  least  right  to  complain  of 
being  severely  dealed  with,  and  who  would  meet  with  the  least 
sympathy,  under  the  retributive  chastisement  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  not  full  justice  done  to 
them ;  but  for  this,  our  Author  atones  by  his  fair  appreciation  of 
Sir  John  Ilobhouse,  one  of  the  cleverest  men  and  most  effective 
debaters  in  the  House;  of  Lord  Howick,  who  is  rapidly  rising 
in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries;  and  of  Sir  George 
Grey. 

l^|Hm  the  whole,  from  whatever  sources  the  Author  has  derived 
his  information  and  his  estimates  of  character,  he  has  shewn 
sound  judgement  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  knowledge  and 
observation.  \Ve  have  at  times  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  vo¬ 
lume  was  a  joint  production  ;  but  the  style  betrays  no  difference 
of  authorship.  'I'here  are  several  introductory  chapters,  descrip- 
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live  of  the  forms,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  House,  and  con¬ 
taining  some  miscellaneous  observations  of  an  amusing,  but  rather 
trivial  character.  Some  ‘  scenes '  are  described,  which,  though 
not  without  precedent  in  the  unreformed  House,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  llorough-ocracy,  are  certainly  disgraceful  to  any  as¬ 
sembly  of  gentlemen,  not  to  say  any  legislative  l>ody  ;  and  it 
may  hoped  that  ail  parties  will  unite  in  preventing  their  re¬ 
currence. 


Art.  VI.  1.  IVandvritigs  and  Adventures  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
Hy  Andrew  Su*edmati.  Illustrated  with  Lithographic  and  Wood 
Kngravings.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  London,  1B85. 

2.  Introductoi  y  Hemarks  to  a  Narrative  of  the  Irrujdion  of  the  Kajir 
Hordes  into  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  IIoj)c, 
A.l).  35.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Graham's  Town  Journal. 

Bart  I.  Hvo,  pp.  128.  Graham’s  Town,  1835. 

I  F  British  India,  with  its  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  can 
^  scarcely  command,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  session, 
the  reluctant  attention  of  the  British  Legislature,  while,  with  the 
public  at  large,  our  eastern  empire  excites  little  more  interest 
than  a  German  principality, — how  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
('a])e  Colony,  with  its  handiiil  of  inhabitants,  should  awaken  any 
very  powerful  interest  in  this  country  ?  Our  feelings,  it  is  true, 
are  not  governed  by  either  the  intrinsic  or  the  proportionate 
magnitufle  and  importance  of  an  object,  but  by  its  relation  to 
ourselves,  or  to  our  knowledge,  which  is  one  spring  of  sympathy. 
\Vc  are  more  apt,  too,  to  be  moved  by  events  and  transactions 
upon  a  small  scale,  than  upon  one  so  vast  as  to  baffle  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  we  sympathize  with  individuals,  not  with  nations.  And 
then  our  sugar  and  tea  bring  Jamaica  and  China  nearer  to  us,  by 
a  tangible  association  between  those  countries  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  brcakfast-Uible,  than  territories  nearer  home  which  have  no 
such  hold  upon  our  familiar  thoughts.  But  whatever  explanation 
may  Ih*  given  of  the  prevailing  indifference  to  the  vast  and  com¬ 
plicated  concerns  of  our  colonial  dependencies,  the  fact  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  precludes  that  vigilant  control,  by  public 
opinion,  of  a  branch  of  administration  peculiarly  liable  to  mis¬ 
management  and  corrupt  influence,  both  at  the  source  of  authority 
and  on  the  part  of  the  distant  and  subordinate  offlcials.  Symptoms 
of  improvement,  however,  even  in  this  respect,  arc  discernible. 
The  Colonial  Office  has,  during  the  recent  changes,  undergone  a 
commencement  of  a  purification,  scarcely  less  difficult  or  requisite 
than  that  of  the  Augean  stable.  A  more  enlightened  spirit,  as 
^ell  as  a  more  honest  administration,  is  beginning  to  characterise 
this  branch  of  government.  And  the  diffusion  of  information. 
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forcing  itself  upon  even  the  lintless  minds  of  honourable  membert 
the  least  accustoineil  to  the  fatigue  of  inquiry,  will  render  subjects 
interesting  that  are  now  a  hy  diminishing  the  distance  to 
which  ignorance  alone  removes  them. 

Peace  has  l>een  at  length  concluded  with  the  Caffer  chiefs. 
Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  even  without  knowing  anything  fur¬ 
ther,  rejoice  to  hear  this.  Hut,  after  the  othcial  accounts  which 
have  reachetl  this  country  from  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
denouncing  the  Caffers  as  ‘  irreclaimable  savages  \  the  idea  of 
making  iH^ace  on  any  terms  with  the  chiefs  of  such  a  barbarian 
horde,  may  |)erchance  a})pear  very  strange.  Still  more  unac¬ 
countable,  or  rather,  still  more  needing  explanation,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  terms,  generally,  are  such  as  the  Caffers,  at  any  time  for 
six  or  seven  years  back,  would  have  received  with  gratitude. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  that  they  are  in  substance  what  Ma- 
como  and  several  other  chiefs  have  repeatedly  declared  it  to  l)e 
their  ardent  wish  and  desire  to  obtain  from  the  Colony,  and  which 
they  are  understotKl  to  have  expected  from  the  present  (iovemor, 
when  they  first  heard  of  his  intention  to  visit  the  frontier.  In¬ 
stead  of  ex|H‘lling  these  tril)e8  In^yond  the  Kei,and  thus  depriving 
them  of  their  native  territory,  a  fertile  tract  necessary  to  the 
subsistence  of  their  herds,  and  which  the  Colonists  are  in  no 
coiulition  to  occupy,  the  ])re8ent  Treaty  yirovides  for  their  settle¬ 
ment  within  this  frontier  line,  under  the  protection  of,  and  of  course 
on  the  condition  of  allegiance  to  his  British  Majesty.  Such  a 
y>lan  had  been  re])eatedly  advocated  by  the  intelligent  Editor  of 
the  South  American  Advertiser,  who  affirms  that  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  Ix'tween  the  })resent  Ciovernor  and  the  chiefs,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  Macoino,  would  have  stopped  the  war  at  any  stage 
since  the  :?Hrd  of  December,  11134.  The  sixth  article  of  the 
'freaty  sets  forth  that 

‘  The  Ciovernor,  yielding  to  the  earnest  supplications  of  the  aforesaid 
C'hiefs  and  Hepresentatives — “  that  they  may  not  be  expelled  from 
their  native  country/'  and  in  the  hoj>e  that  they  may  for  the  future — 
as  they  have  solemnly  promised — keep  yxace  and  good  order  withiu, 
and  abstain  from  all  inroads  and  robberies  without,  their  allotted 
Itoundary  ;  hereby  assigns  to  each  of  them,  and  their  respective  fa¬ 
milies,  a  biir  and  adequate  proyH)rtion,  according  to  the  amount  of 
{population  of  each  family,  to  l>e  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
hereinafter  set  forth,  for  their  haration,  establishment,  and  regulation, 
of  a  tract  of  country,  lamnded  as  follows:  — 

*  On  the  west,  from  the  Knwelcni  to  the  Iqirkazi,  and  thence 
along  the  mountain  to  the  source  of  the  Chumie  River;  thence  down 
the  left  hank  of  the  Chumie  to  its  conHuence  with  the  Keiskamma ; 
thence  up  the  right  luink  with  the  Keiskamma  to  its  conHuence  with 
the  Delai ;  thence  up  the  right  Ipank  of  the  latter  to  the  Deha  Neck ; 
thence  within  (to  the  north  of)  the  road  to  the  Mission  Station  of 
Pirrie  ;  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  called  Isidenge  ;  and  thence 
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(town  the  left  bank  of  the  Kabouxie  River  to  the  Kye;  with  the  re* 
(ler^’etion  of  mich  npota  and  line«,  for  roada,  oiit*apan  placea,  placea  cf 
public  worship,  Mch(N>U,  inay^iatmcies,  military  atationa,  and  other 
public  services,  aa  the  Governor  may,  from  time  to  time,  find  it  lie* 
cessary  to  wcupy,  as  well  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Colony,  aa  for 
the  iwrticular  U^nefit  of  the  aforesaid  Chiefs,  their  tril^e  and  families. 

*  And  reserving  also  a  due  and  proper  location,  with  adequate  lands, 
to  l>e  determined  by  the  ufitresaid  Commissioners,  at  and  about  Hurirs 
Hill,  for  Suta  and  Sandili,  and  their  family,  and  also  a  similar  location 
and  lands  at  and  alaint  the  Chumie  Mission  Station,  for  Matua  and 
Tinta,  and  their  families.' 

By  the  third  article,  the  chiefs  consent  to  give  up  all  the 
muskets  in  their  }>o8session.  By  the  seventh  article,  each  of  the 
chiefs  and  representatives  included  in  the  Treaty,  (viz.,  Macoino, 
Tyalie,  Kuo,  Kusia,  and  Fadani,)  is  Imund,  in  token  of  fealty  to 
the  King  of  England,  to  cause  to  l)e  delivered,  in  the  course  of 
the  first  month  of  every  year,  one  fat  o  r ;  in  the  failure  of  which 
condition,  he  will  forfeit  his  said  lands,  unless  they  l)e  granted 
anew  hy  the  (rovernor,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty.  The  eighth 
article  is  as  follows  :  — 

‘  Ministers  of  the  (JosjHd,  Schoolmasters,  and,  where  necessary, 
English  Magistrates  or  Residents,  will  Im;  duly  appointed  within  the 
above  locatiims.  And  it  is  hereby  concluded  and  agreed  on,  hy  the 
said  Chiefs  and  representatives,  that  they  and  the  heads  of  families 
shall  act  as  magistrates  of  the  Colony,  each  in  his  location,  if  required 
to  do  so  by  the  Governor,  and  under  such  titles,  and  to  obey  such  in¬ 
structions,  as  shall  hy  him  be  determined, — and  that  they  shall  not 
harbour,  nor  sulfer  to  Im;  harboured,  within  their  res|)ective  locations, 
any  person  or  persons,  whether  of  their  own  tril>e  or  of  others,  whether 
English,  Hottentots,  Ik>ers,  or  of  any  other  nation,  suspected,  or 
kmtwn,  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  colony, 
hut  shall  immediately  secure  and  deliver  up  any  such  person  or  persons 
to  the  nearest  colonial  authorities.’ 

A  commission  was  appointed  hy  the  eleventh  article,  to  superin¬ 
tend  and  arrange  the  location,  establishment,  and  regulation  of  the 
aforesaid  chiefs,  tribe,  and  families ;  and  when  these  arrange* 
ments  are  carried  into  effect,  an  agent  is  to  be  appointed,  to  re¬ 
side  among  or  near  to  the  locations,  as  the  organ  of  the  Supreme 
(fovernment.  A  measure  of  this  nature  ought  long  ago  to  have 
iKcn  adopted.  The  late  excellent  Thomas  rringle,  who  regard¬ 
ed  South  Africa  as  his  adopted  country,  in  which  he  contem¬ 
plated  ending  his  days,  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  Home  Au¬ 
thorities  the  expeiliency  and  importance  of  this  plan ;  and  it 
would  have  satislied  his  loftiest  ambition  and  one  of  the  strongest 
wishes  of  his  heart,  to  be  appointed  to  this  responsible  and  ar¬ 
duous  post  of  usefulness.  Happy  will  it  be  for  all  parties,  if 
agents  ran  be  found,  participating  in  his  philanthropic  spirit.  At 
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length,  then,  after  a  war  most  disastrous  to  the  Colonists,  and 
not  very  honourable  to  the  Hriiish  troops, — a  war  which  might 
have  been  averteil  by  the  very  negotiation  which  has  restored 
|H*ace, — the  (Colonists  may  he  congratulated  on  having  now  l)efore 
them  the  pros|>ect  of  a  system  of  relations  with  all  the  native 
tril)es  on  tne  frontier,  from  East  to  West,  which  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  parties,  and  promises  to  prove,  eventually,  equally 
beneficial  to  all. 

And  now  for  the  Clauses  of  the  War.  IT|>on  this  subject,  we 
shall  first  transcriln.*  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Sept.  2;  premising,  that  its  patriotic 
and  talenti'd  Editor  has  l>een  pursued  with  the  most  malignant 
misrepresentation  and  calumny  for  having  raised  his  voice  in 
timely  hut  disregarded  warning;  and  there  have  been  found  }>er- 
sons  weak  or  base  enough  to  ascribe  the  irruption  of  the  (’afters 
to  the  Ca|)e-'rown  press  ! 

*  The  Causes  of  the  tranquillity  which  we  have  at  times  enjoyed, 

HiHun  to  have  l)een  as  little  understtMKl  as  the  (\iuses  (»f  the  cruel  and 
destructive  wars  by  which  it  has  l)eon  so  frequently  interrupted.  From 
the  year  177d»  g*>  further  hack,  down  to  the  present  time,  we 

have  bt'eii  the  neighbours  of  the  Caffer  Nation,  and  alternately  the  vic¬ 
tims  and  the  avengers  of  violated  treaties  with  that  j>eople,  without 
advancing  a  single  step  towards  even  temporary  stifety,  except  within 
the  range  of  our  muskets  and  cannon,  (iur  victories  left  the  enemy 
w'eak,  hut  the  terms  of  jH‘ace,  on  every  occasion,  contained  in  them- 
si'lves  the  seeils  of  future  wars  ;  and,  w’hat  was  still  more  serious,  they 
invidvtHl  in  their  principles  the  elements  of  his  strength  and  of  our 
weak  ness. 

*  The  principle  we  allude  to  is  the  right  which  we  claim  as  victors, 
of  ex{K‘lling  the  vanquished  tribes  from  certain  |M>rtions  of  their  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  the  practice  of  attempting  to  occupy  it  by  drafts  from  our 
own  ])opulation  already  suffering  under  all  the  evils  of  unparalleled 
dispt'rsioii. 

‘  The  extent  of  the  C'olonv  has  l>een  variously  estimated.  We  take 
the  lowest,  or  tme  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  The 
Couimisaioners  of  Inquiry  in  1824  gave  the  population  of  this  vast 
territory,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  Let  us  add 
twenty-five  thousand.  Hut  of  this  number  thirty-eight  thousand 
were  waves,  and  al^mt  the  same  numl)er,  Hottentots,  who  possessed 
little  or  no  land.  Of  the  seventy-four  thousand  that  remained,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  resided  in  Cape  Town,  Stellen- 
Inisch,  and  five  or  six  other  villagt's;  so  that  the  country  wixs  in  reality 
held  or  occupied  by  a  |>opulation  of  about  forty- four  thousand  souls 
or  alaHit  one  individual  to  three  square  miles!  And  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals  one  lialf  were  women,  and  at  least  half  of  the  remaining  half, 
childreii  and  old  men.  We  had  added  field  to  field  until  our  isolated 
families  and  small  villages  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  solitudes  ! 

*  Hut  how  stood  our  neighbours  in  this  res|)ect  ?  Some  have  es¬ 
timated  tlic  Caffer  tribes,  including  the  late  Hintza's  petiple,  at 
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HiriyiMMI  MouU.  Let  us  drop  the  95,000,  and  we  shall  then  have  a 
iiopulation  of  100,000  souls  in  a  space  not  exceeding,  according  to  the 
latest  mops,  1 2  or  J  4,000  square  miles — or  about  seven  ^lersons  to  a 
>quaro  mile  ! 

‘  If  this  fails  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  Causes  of  our  recent  mis¬ 
fortunes,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
more  particularly  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  we  have  added  to  our 
territory  a  space  as  large  ns  all  Cafferland,  from  which  probably  not 
less  than  80, (HK)  Caffers  were  expelled  and  forced  u|>on  the  already 
dense  |)opnlatioii  in  their  present  comparatively  narrow  limits.  This 
part  of  the  subject  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
some,  that  the  Hev.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  letter  just  published,  does  not 
hesitate  to  ascrilie  the  present  war  chiefly  to  our  last  assumption  of 
territory  from  which  the  CaflTers  were  expelled.  It  took  place  as  re¬ 
cently  as  May  1829,  only  seven  years  ago.  And  towards  a  ptniple 
thus  condensed  and  smarting  under  irreparable  losses  of  which  N^iture 
sternly  reminded  them  in  every  season,  we  adopted  a  system  of  inter¬ 
course  which  neither  they  nor  the  wisest  among  oursidves  have  ever 
lieen  able  t<»  comprehend.  It  was  fluctuating,  uncertain,  and  regu¬ 
lated  entirely  by.  the  dispositions  and  |)eculiar  views  of  those  who  ra¬ 
pidly  succeeded  each  other  in  authority.  One  part  of  it,  however, 
which  was  steadily  kept  in  action,  led,  from  time  to  time,  small  parties 
of  soldiers,  or  of  armed  burghers,  into  the  heart  of  Cafferland  to  re¬ 
cover,  by  force,  an  equivalent  in  cattle,  for  cattle  or  horses  stolen,  by 
{lersons  unknown,  from  the  colonists.  Thus  it  often  hap|)ened  that  a 
jiarty  of  twelve  or  sixteen,  or  some  such  number  of  soldiers,  or  armed 
burghers,  had  to  drive  a  herd  of  Caffer  cattle  from  a  village  to  which 
the  thief  probably  did  not  belong,  before  the  faces  of  perhaps  ten  times 
their  number  of  armed  Caffers  who  sto<Kl  gazing  on  the  scene  with  feel¬ 
ings  that  may  easily  Ik'  imagined  ! 

‘  That  such  a  state  of  things  would  last  for  ever, — seems  to  have 
been  exjiected  by  those?  who  express  surprise  at  the  sudden  resentment 
of  tiic  Caffers  last  December.  Those*,  however,  who  can  sec  events  in 
their  causes,  foresaw  and  foretold  the  result  several  years  ago  ; — and 
we  ourselves  announced  the  coming  storm  to  the  present  Governor 
two  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  Colony ^  with  as  much  confidence  as 
we  now  record  its  ravages.  And  were  no  measures  taken  to  prevent, 
or  to  meet  this  threatening  danger  ?  —  None  whatever  ! 

‘  The  real  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  successes  of  the  enemy  at 
its  commencement  l)cing  thus  made  clear,  could  any  thing  have  sur¬ 
prised  us,  it  would  have  been  the  resolution  of  the  Governor  to  con¬ 
dense  the  Caffers  once  more,  and  to  expand  the  Colony  by  the  addition 
of  some  seven  or  ten  thousand  square  miles ! ' 

In  Mr.  Steedman's  highly  entertaining  volumes,  from  which 
we  have,  perhaps,  too  long  detained  our  readers,  there  is  given  a 
long  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  which  araplv 
sustains  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Mr.  Shaw,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  language  of  the  Caffers,  ob¬ 
tained  during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  their  country,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  entitled  to  he  listened  to.  Mr.  Shaw  begins  his  Letter, 
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(«dclre«fed  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of’  State  for  the  Colonies, 
the  Earl  of  AbercliH'ii,)  by  vindicating  the  Albany  settlen 
from  having  goaded  the  Caff’ers  into  retaliation  by  acts  of  cru¬ 
elty  and  injustice ;  altliough  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  that  in¬ 
stances  of  tne  kind,  on  the  part  of  individual  settlers,  had  ac¬ 
tually  occurred.  Hut  the  real  cause  of  this  combined  and  ruth¬ 
less  invasion  was,  he  proceeds  to  show,  *  our  fntrder  — if 

‘  such  a  designatitm  can  l)c  given  to  the  most  changeful  and  con- 
‘  tradictory  course  of  proceeding  ever  adopted  by  any  civilized 
*  government.' 

*  “  Our  lH»rder  |H»licy/*  contiiinos  Mr.  Shaw,  “  is  extremely  had ; 
and  by  this  means  we  have  often  undesignedly  excited  the  cupidity, 
and  exus|H*ratetl  the  feedings,  of  a  people  who,  although  naturally  pnme 
to  make  inroads  u|X)n  their  neighlnnirs,  were,  during  the  last  few 
yt*urs,  l>eginniiig  to  cherish  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  their  interest 
to  cultivate  neace  with  the  Colony.  It  is  hut  recently  that  attempts 
to  improve  their  moral  state,  by  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  have 
Ihxmi  encouraged  bv  the  Colonial  government ;  and,  long  Ixrfore  the 
Missionaries  establishiHl  themselves  in  the  country,  various  deadly 
feuds  Ix'twixt  the  Caffers  and  the  l)order  Dutch  farmers  had  been  en- 
genderiMl  ;  the  effects  of  w  hich  could  hardly  be  expecteil  to  be  speedily 
obliterattnl. 

‘  “  Not  only  has  our  (ioverument  pursued  no  efficient  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Caffer  trilx's,  but  the  plan  adopted  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  affairs  of  tlie  frontier  has  been  extremely  injudicious. 
Instead  of  a  regular  system,  w’ell-defined,  properly  adapted  to  the 
locnil  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  steadily  acted  upon,  there  has 
l>een  nothing  like  a  system  at  all.  Smietimes  the  mode  of  treatment 
has  been  harsh  and  severe,  at  other  times  mild  and  conciliatory.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  Caffers  were  almost  frightened  into  the  bt?lief  that  we 
intended  their  destruction ;  and  at  other  periods  they  were  suffered  to 
ctirry  on  their  depredations  with  such  impunity  as  to  tempt  them  into 
the  opinion  that  w'e  w'ere  afraid  of  them  ;  threatenings  have  occasionally 
Ikhmi  denouiictHl,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  executed  ;  and  pro¬ 
misees  have  l)een  made,  which  w  ere  never  fulfilled.  The  effects  of  this 
ciMi tradictory  nuKle  of  proceeding  u|H)n  an  untutored  but  warlike 
nici*,  strong  from  their  number,  mav  easily  be  imagined."* 

*  **  In  consequence*  of  certain  difficulties  and  scruple*s  respecting  in¬ 
ternational  law,  (the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  apply  the  strict  rules 
e>f  which  in  the  intercourse  l>etwixt  a  civilizc'el  and  barbarous  people 
I  shall  not  now  stop  topnwe,)  no  direct  and  official  mode  of  communica 
tion  l)etwixt  the  C'hiefs  and  the  Cedonial  authorities  has  l)een  esta 
blislu'd.  There  does  not  exist  a  single  written  trejaty,  to  w'hich,  after 
due  explanation,  the  Caffer  Chiefs  have  l)ecoine  contracting  parties.  I 
Ix'g  leave  to  furnish  the  following  statement,  iis  an  illustration  of  the 
evils  arising  from  this  source:  — 

*  “  A  kind  of  agreement  was  made  w’ith  Gaika  in  1819,  by  which 
our  Government  understood  that  he  ceded  the  lands,  now  called  the 
*  Neutral  Territory  but  the  Chiefs  of  the  Amagonakwraybie  tribe, 
Pato,  Kama,  Cobus,  Ac.,  affirm  that  they  were  jiot  parties  to  thit 
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trenty*  although  they  lost  by  it  the  whole  of  their  ancient  territory^ 
and  that  the  usa^s  of  the  Cutfer  nation,  Gaika,  the  Chief  of  another 
tribe,  hud  no  H^t  to  dihiMme  of  their  lands  without  their  consent. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Malcomo,  the  son  of  the  late  Oaika,  re-esta¬ 
blished  his  clan  on  a  certain  tract  of  the  Neutral  Territory,  by  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  Colonial  Government.  At  length,  however,  this  land,  a 
very  fine  and  b(*autiful  tract,  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  llottentot  settlement,  and  Makomo,  whose  people  were  charged  with 
committing  various  depredations  on  the  Colony,  was  wanted  to  re¬ 
move  with  his  clan  from  the  lands  in  question;  but  he  refused,  al- 
leging  that  they  hod  never  been  ceded  by  his  father,  and  entering  into 
a  dispute  as  to  the  Isiundaries  fixed  in  1819,  which  he  maintained 
preserved  a  p>rtion  of  the  Kat  River  Mountains,  as  Cafifer  Territory, 
The  Colonial  Governinent,  however,  notwithstanding  the  mediation 
of  some  of  the  Missionaries,  persisted  in  its  claim,  and  the  C^tffers 
were  forcibly  expelled  by  our  tr4iops,  their  huts  being  burned  to  pre- 
%'ent  them  from  returning  to  occupy  the  lands. 

*  **  I  have  the  more  e8j)ecially  detailed  this  proceeding,  l>ecause  I 
believe  it  has  a  very  close  connexion  with  the  causes  of  the  recent 
irruption  into  All)any.  The  Caffers  may  have  been  chafed  by  the 
foolish,  not  to  say  unjust  practice,  of  pursuing  stolen  cattle  beyond 
the  boundary,  and  making  reprisals  not  always  upon  the  guilty  parties, 
but  frt^ueiitly  iijKm  those  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  transac¬ 
tion,  nor  any  means  of  preventing  it ; — they  may  have  been  vexed  in 
this  way  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  tltat  the  *  sore  place  in  Ihe  heart/  as 
they  themselves  would  phrase  it,  was  occasioned  by  the  forcible  seiz¬ 
ure  of  their  lands.  Residing  in  C-affraria  at  the  time,  I  had  opjMir- 
tunities  of  observing  how  greatly  the  CaflTers  were  exasperated  ;  and, 
if  Makomo  could  have  persuaded  the  other  Chiefs  to  unite  with  him, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  disasters  similar  to  those  we  now  deplore  would 
have  happened  some  time  ago. 

*  It  was  doubtless  every  way  just  and  expedient  that  lands  should 
be  granted  to  the  industrious  and  deserving  portion  of  the  Hottentots 
at  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  but  it  always  appeared  to  me, 
and  many  otlier  persons,  that  the  friends  of  that  race  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  false  position,  when  they  concurred  in  the  acceptance  by 
the  Hottentots  of  lands,  the  title  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  of  a 
very  equivocal  nature.  For,  assuming  that  Makomo  and  his  Chiefs 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  question  of  boundaries,  still  the  ground  had 
been  ceded  as  *  Neutral  Territory  and  we  certainly  could  have  no 
right  to  occupy  tlie  country  with  British  subjects,  without  the  consent 
of  at  least  the  Chiefs  w  ho  had  been  parties  to  the  original  ariange- 
ment  in  1819.”  *  Vol.  II.  pp.  137-141. 

It  is  to  a  war,  then,  wantonly  provoked  by  our  own  imf)olicy 
and  injustice,  that  a-  termination  has  been  put  by  concessions 
which  contrast  strangely  with  the  decree  of  perpetual  expulsion 
in  the  Governor’s  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  May  prccetling. 
It  is  evident  that  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  grossly  misled  by  iniquitous  or  perfidious  counsels  ;  and 
.  tliough  he  deserves  commendation  for  having  repaired  his  error. 
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80  far  as  now  practicable,  it  is  grievous  to  think  of  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  life  and  pro|>crty,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  British  name, 
which  have  resuWd  from  the  want  of  letter  information  and  ad¬ 
vice.  It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance,  as  regards  the  permanent 
tranauillity  of  the  ‘  new  ])rovincc  of  Adelaide,’  that  tne  Caffers 
should  have  made  the  discovery  that  the  British  power  may  be 
successfully  resisted, — that  the  spell  which  held  them  in  awe 
should  thus  have  been  broken.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  mu¬ 
tual  interest,  and  a  confidence  in  the  go(xl  faith  of  the  British 
(Tovernment,  whose  protection  is  now  plcdgi^d  to  our  Caffer  tribu- 
taries,  will  secure  the  observance  of  the  treaty  which  has  now 
been  entered  into. 

We  have  placetl  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  title  of  a 
])amphlet,  from  the  Graham’s  Town  ])ress,  which  takes  a  very  op¬ 
posite  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Our  object  in  referring  to  it  is 
siinj>ly  to  indicate  that  we  have  read  it,  and  that  we  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  spirit  which  has  dictated  this  impotent  attack  upon  Dr. 
Philip,  Mr.  Banister,  Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Pringle,  Mr.  Pairbairn, 
and  other  writers  who  have  raised  their  voice  against  the  iniquities 
of  the  Commando  system,  and  the  deplorable  fatuity  of  our 
Border  policy.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  anonymous 
but  not  unknown  writer  has  the  courage  to  stand  forward  as  the 
panegyrist  of  the  official  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset, — the 
worst  governor  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  inflicted  upon  a  British 
colony.  'I’he  Editor  of  the  Graham’s  'IWn  Journal  may  rely 
upon  it  that,  in  this  country,  his  attempt  to  mislead  the  public 
will  be  harmless.  | 

We  must  now  briefly  advert  to  the  contents  of  Mr.  Steedinan’s  ; 
volumes,  which  comprise  a  personal  narrative  of  Wanderings  I 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa. 
Although  the  Author  has  been  preceded,  and  of  course  in  part 
anticipated,  by  Burchell,  Thompson,  and  other  travellers,  and  j 
he  has  drawn  somewhat  largely  upon  the  w  orks  of  his  predecessors, 
the  result  «)f  personal  observation  is  always  acceptable  and  inter¬ 
esting;  and  we  regret  only  that  he  had  not  adhered  to  his  original 
intention  of  confining  himself  to  a  single  volume.  A  little  com¬ 
pression  would  have  enabled  him  to  include  within  that  compass 
the  whole  of  the  original  information  which  he  has  collected.  No 
dates  are  given,  which  is  a  serious  defect ;  but  we  infer,  from  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  second  chapter,  that  these  Wanderings  were 
]>erfbrmed  about  nine  years  ago ;  though  there  occur  references 
to  events  of  later  date.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  fixing 
upon  an  appropriate  extract  from  the  narrative ;  but  think  that 
the  Author’s  account  of  an  elephant  hunt  will  afford  a  pleasing 
and  characteristic  sj)ccimen. 

‘  It  is  only  within  the  Inst  thirty  or  forty  years  that  the  elephants  of 
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India  and  Africa  have  been  compared  with  one  another,  and  found  to 
be  as  different  in  species  as  the  sheep  is  from  the  goat,  or  the  horse 
from  the  ass.  The  size  and  habits  of  the  elephants  in  both  countries 
are  nearly  the  same,  but  they  differ  by  many  external  marks  which 
are  easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  ears  of  the  African  elephant  are 
much  larger,  for  instance,  than  those  of  the  Indian  :  in  the  latter  they 
are  of  nuxlerate  size ;  in  the  former  they  are  quite  enormous,  and  cover 
the  whole  shoulder  of  the  animal.  The  tusks  are  also  larrcr,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  females.  The  white  ridges  of  enamel  which  mark  the 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are. lozenge-shaped  in  the  one,  and  run  in 
irregular  w’avy  parallel  lines  across  the  surface  of  the  tooth  in  the 
other  ;  and  finallj'  the  Asiatic  elephant  has  five  hoofs  on  the  fore-fwt, 
and  four  on  the  hind,  whilst  the  African  has  only  four  on  the  fore-feet, 
and  three  on  the  hind.  In  fact,  from  our  intimate  relation  with  India, 
we  sec  the  Asiatic  species  bnnight  home  almost  daily ;  but  since  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  no  nation  has  had  sufiicient  enterprise  to  do¬ 
mesticate  the  African  elephant,  or  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  war  ; 
though  the  Egyptians  of  that  period,  and,  before  their  time,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  and  Numidians,  used  them  for  this  purpose,  precisely  as 
the  Asiatic  species  is  at  this  day  used  in  the  East.  It  even  appears 
probable  that  they  bred  in  a  domestic  state  among  these  people,  a  fact 
which  has  never  been  witnessed  in  modern  times.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  they  were  formerly 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  Barbary  and  iMauritania  :  at  present,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  only  found  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert ;  but  the 
enormous  quantities  of  ivory  which  are  annually  brought  to  Europe 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  announce  the  countless  multitudes  of  them 
whicli  must  exist  in  these  remote  and  unexplored  countries.  Formerly 
they  were  numerous  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  but  they  have 
been  so  much  hunted  of  late  years,  that  they  have  retired  beyond  the 
frontiers,  and  are  now  only  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Fish  River. 

‘  The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  fast  ujion  us  as  we  retraced 
our  steps  up  the  mountain-side  to  the  thicket  in  which  he  had  left  our 
horses.  Here  w^e  collected  all  the  dead  wood  we  could  find,  and  kindled 
a  fire  ;  when  a  strong  wind  carried  the  Hames  to  the  dry  grass  around 
ns,  which  8j>eedily  becoming  ignited,  all  our  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
blaze  were  unavailing.  The  conflagration  was  grand  and  terrific,  as  it 
extended  with  fearful  rapidity  in  one  overpowering  torrent  of  flame, 
spreading  devastation  in  its  course,  and  pr(^ucing  in  the  mind  a  most 
painful  feeling  of  alarm,  until  a  tempestuous  rain  fortunately  checked 
Its  fury.  Our  situation  had  now  l>ecome  far  from  comfortable :  wrap- 
j»ing  my  cloak  around  me,  I  sought  refuge  in  the  bush,  while  the  storm 
raged  with  unalmted  violence  for  several  hours :  I  was,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  compelled  to  leave  my  shelter,  and  assist  in  heaping  fresh  fuel 
on  the  fire,  which  we  now  found  almost  as  difficult  to  preserve,  as  we 
had  lately  to  extinguish.  Almut  midnight,  our  horses,  which  had  been 
fastened  to  some  trees  behind  us,  made  a  sudden  start,  broke  their 
bridles,  and  rushed  past  us,  evidently  much  terrified. 

‘  “  From  the  jungle-cumbered  river 

Comes  a  growl  along  the  ground  ; 
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Cape  Colony  and  the  C offer  War. 

And  the  cattle  start  and  shiver^ 

Fur  they  know  full  well  the  sound." 

*  We  hastily  seized  our  guns,  expecting  some  unwelcome  intruder  ; 
but  after  waiting  a  few  moments  in  suspense,  all  was  again  quiet. 
Having  little  inclination  to  sleep,  w'e  sat  around  the  tire,  when  Thack* 
wray  related  many  jierilous  adventures  in  which  he  had  been  at  various 
times  engaged.  He  was  an  English  settler,  and  made  no  secret  of 
having  been  concerned  in  an  illicit  trade  with  the  Calfers,  previously 
to  the  removal  of  restrictions,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fair  at  Fort 
Wiltshire.  He  recounted  several  instances  of  good  faith  observed  by 
the  Catfer  Chiefs  with  whom  he  had  dealt  in  transactions  of  this 
nature.  Having  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  lieads  in  order  to  carry  on 
this  8|)ecies  of  truAic,  he  became  at  last,  in  consequence  of  great  de¬ 
preciation  in  their  value,  and  through  a  combination  of  other  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstances,  much  involved  in  pecuniary  difhculties ;  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse. to  the  dangerous  pursuit  of 
elephant  shooting,  as  the  readiest  means  of  extrication.  This  mode  of 
living  in  the  bush,  as  he  termed  it,  he  found  extremely  wearisome  and 
hazardous.  On  one  occasion  a  herd  of  elephants  pursued  him  and  his 
companion  to  the  edge  of  a  frightful  precipice,  their  only  chance  of 
esca]>e  being  to  let  themselves  down  on  a  projecting  rock  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  brink.  Scarcely  had  they  accomplished  this  before  an 
elephant  came  up,  and  attempted  to  reach  them.  In  this  situation 
Thrackwray  could  easily  have  shot  the  animal  from  beneath,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  apprehension  that  its  huge  carcass  might  fall  u]K>n  them, 
aud  thus  cause  their  inevitable  destruction.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  62 — 65. 

•  •••••• 

*  Thrackwray  succeeded,  after  a  long  search,  in  finding  the  horses, 
w'hich  had  farei  luidly,  having  been  coinjielled  to  browse  on  shrubs  and 
underwood.  We  had  suffered  considerably  during  the  night  from 
want  of  w'ator,  but  obtaintHl  a  jiartial  alleviation  of  our  thirst  by 
roasting  some  branches  of  the  spekbtHim,  Portucalaria  Afra,  which 
had  a  juicy,  pungent  Aavour,  and  tended  in  some  degree  to  refresh  us. 
Whilst  we  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  iieighliourhood  for  water,  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sagacity  of  some  elephants  in  a  kloof  just 
lielow  us.  Dismounting,  that  we  might  approach  them  with  g^reater 
aiution,  we  perceived  several  issuing  from  the  hush  ;  and  while  Thack- 
wray  descended  to  obtain  a  shot  at  a  large  male  with  enormous  tusks, 
perambulating  in  calm  and  dignified  stateliness  around  the  troop,  I 
remained  on  an  elevated  spot,  whence  I  could  command  a  view  of  the 
animals  feeding  btuieath.  Among  the  herd  were  several  young  ones 
frisking — if  such  a  term  may  he  applied  to  these  clumsy  animals — 
with  uncouth  and  awkward  g;imbols,  in  all  the  natural  freeilom  of  their 
early  vigour :  one  of  them,  nither  larger  than  a  calf,  was  standing  be¬ 
tween  the  fi»re-leg8  of  its  dam,  which  was  suckling  it,  and  caressing  it 
at  the  same  sime  with  her  ])rol)oscis.  As  I  continued  to  watch  the 
HCiMie,  I  s;iw  Thackwray  wave  his  hand  for  me  to  retire  out  of  view, 
for  he  was  now  ciutiously  creeping  forward  under  cover  of  the  brush- 
w«mm1,  to  get  within  shot  ;  but  the  male  elephant  caught  sight  of  me, 
In'torc  I  c«»uld  omceal  myself  from  observation,  when,  raising  its  trunk, 
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and  flapping  iu  large  ears  awinst  its  shoulders,  it  uttered  a  shrill  cry, 
and  dashed,  with  the  whole  herd  at  its  heels,  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  covert,  where  it  um  useless  to  follow.  Mounting  our  horses  again 
with  the  intention  of  abandoning  all  further  pursuit,  and  of  seeking 
aonie  human  habitation  in  order  to  obtain  refreshment,  of  which  we  felt 
much  in  need,  we  rode  away  ;  but  had  not  advanced  far  before  Thack- 
wrav  discovered  a  pair  of  fine  ivory  tusks  actively  engaged  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  ]nirt  of  the  bush.  This  was  too  great  a  temptation  for  him  to 
withstand  ;  and  proceeding  towards  the  s|)ot,  he  ventured  so  close  be* 
fore  he  fired,  that  the  cocking  of  his  piece  gave  the  first  intimation  of 
danger  to  the  elephant,  which  at  the  same  instant  received  the  fatal 
liall.  The  poor  beast  ran  for  some  distance  before  it  fell ;  Thackwray 
marked  it  with  his-initials,  meaning  to  return  at  some  future  time  for 
its  tusks,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  other  which  he  had  shot  on  the 
preceding  day. 

*  My  curiosity  with  regard  to  elephant-shooting  was  now  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  the  weather  being  cold  and  wet,  we  resolved  on  returning 
without  delay  to  Fort  Wiltshire.  On  our  route  we  met  a  celebrated 
elephant-hunter,  a  Flottentot,  of  the  name  of  Skipper,  whose  horse  had 
lately  been  killed  under  him  by  a  rhinoceros.  He  stated,  in  reference 
to  this  disaster,  that  before  he  had  time  to  raise  his  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
the  animal  rushed  at  him  with  great  fury,  thrust  its  horn  into  the 
horse’s  chest,  throwing  horse,  Hottentot  and  all,  over  its  back.  The 
rhinoceros  went  off  without  attempting  to  do  him  any  further  injury, 
whilst  he  was  in  vain  grappling  for  his  gun  to  take  a  shot  at  the  animal 
in  its  retreat.  **  But,”  said  he,  **  though  he  was  too  quick  for  me  this 
time,  I  may  meet  him  again  some  day,  when  1  shall  not  forget  to 
helaal  him.”  *  pp.  67 — 9. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VII.  FAucidntions  of  interesting  Passages  in  the  Sacred  Folume, 
Drawn  from  the  works  of  celebrated  Commentators  and  Travellers. 
Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Edited  by  the  Authors  of  “  The 
Odd  V^olume,*’  ''  Happy  Week,”  &c.  First  and  Second  Series, 
2  vols.  18mo.  Edinburgh,  1835. 

The  design  of  these  two  neat  volumes  is  to  elucidate  a  variety  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Sacred  Writing,  containing  allusions  to  Oriental  customs 
and  manners,  by  extracts  from  the  works  of  travellers  and  Biblical 
commentators,  in  a  series  of  short  articles,  followed  by  questions  for 
examination  ;  the  whole  being  adapted  for  a  school-book.  ■  Our  appro¬ 
bation  cannot  but  be  cordially  given  to  a  work  so  well  adapted  to  create, 
in  the  minds  of  youthful  readers,  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  contents 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  a  more  intelligent  perusal  of  them.  Criti¬ 
cism  would  be  invidious ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  giving  two  short  specimens,  merely  remarking,  that  the  Eklitors 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  access  to  a  very  modem  library.  _ 
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*  ANCIKNT  MODE  OF  RKDKEMING. 

*  RtTH  iv.  7. — Now  lliin  the  manner  in  former  time  in  larael,  ronrerninK 
redeeminf,  and  roiH*eriiiiii(  ciiangint;,  for  to  eontirm  all  tliiiis^  :  a  man  phirked 
od  his  i^hot*,  and  it  to  his  neighbour  :  and  this  wa%  m.lestiinony  in  Israel. 

‘  The  manner  and  ceremony  of  conveyinff  over  a  title  and  estate 
amongst  the  ancient  Israelites  was  this :  the  person  who  sold  or  con¬ 
veyed  over  his  title  pulled  off  one  of  his  shoes,  and  in  open  court  deli¬ 
vered  it  to  the  purchaser,  thereby  signifying  that  he  had  full  right  to 
walk,  enter  into,  or  tread  upon  t)ie  land,  SiC,  as  his  own  proper  and 
entire  possession. 

‘  Castell  mentions  that  the  Kmperor  of  the  Ahyssinians  used  the 
casting  of  a  shoe  as  a  sign  of  dominion.  Thus,  in  Psalm  lx.  ft,  we  read, 

**  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  mv  shot'.**  The  Targum,  instead  of  shoe,  hath 
righi  hand  glove  ;  it  lieing  then  the  custom  perhaps  to  give  that  in  room 
of  the  shoe  :  in  later  times  the  Jew’s  delivered  a  handkerchief  for  the 
same  purp<»se.  .So  H.  Solomon  Jarchi  says,  we  acquire,  or  buy,  now 
by  a  handkerchief  or  veil  instead  of  a  shoe.  The  giving  of  a  glove  was, 
in  the  middle  ages,  a  ceremony  of  investiture  in  liestowing  lands  and 
dignities.  In  A.n.  1002,  tw'o  bishops  w’cre  put  in  |K)ssession  of  their 
sees,  each  by  receiving  a  glove.  So  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
W’ard  the  Second,  the  deprivation  of  gloves  was  a  ceremony  of  degrada¬ 
tion.  We  learn  fn»m  Hurckhardt,  that  among  the  Arabs,  a  man  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin  :  he  is  not  obliged  to  marr>" 
her,  but  she  cannot,  without  his  consent,  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
pers<»n.  He  usually  says,  “  She  wtis  my  slip|)er  ;  I  have  cast  her  off.” 
In  this  they  seem  to  follow  tlie  ancient  custom  of  the  Jews  ;  for  it  is  to 
Ih*  observed  that  Hikiz,  before  he  t(H)k  Ruth  to  wife,  applied  to  one  W'ho 
was  more  nearly  related  to  her  than  himself,  to  know’  whether  he  would 
make  use  of  his  right  of  redemption  ;  and  did  not  marry  her  till  this 
man  had  refused  to  do  it.  **  Then,”  said  Roaz,  “  what  day  thou  buyest 
the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must  buy  it  also  of  Ruth,  the 
Mtmbitess,  the  w’ife  of  the  dead,  to  niise,  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
his  inheritance.  And  the  kinsman  said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself, 
lest  I  mar  mine  own  inheritance:  redeem  thou  my  right  to  thyself: 
so  he  drew’  off  his  shoe.”  ’ 

‘  lIlOIl-RAlSKn  SEATS  PLACES  OF  HONOUR. 

*  1  Sam.  iv.  Id. — .\iiii  it  (Mine  to  pass,  when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  of 
Cod,  that  he  fell  fioin  off  the  mmI  backward  b>'  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his 
neck  brake,  and  he  died. 

*  It  appears  that  Eli,  the  judge  and  high-priest  of  Israel,  sat  on  a 
high  seat  w’hen  the  fatal  new’s  of  the  defeat  of  his  people  w’as  brought 
to  him  ;  and  that,  falling  from  it,  he  brake  his  neck  and  died.  These 
seats  were  used  in  other  parts  of  the  East  liesides  Judea  ;  for  St. 
James  ii.  3,  says,  “And  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  w’eareth  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to 
the  \M)OT,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool.**  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  says,  “  And  love  the  uppermost  rooms 
at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues.”  Now’,  the  chief  seats 
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in  the  ityiiagogue^  wore  »o  |)luced,  that  thote  whu  occupied  them  hid 
thoir  luces  to  the  peonie.  Ihe  Pliurisees,  therefore,  coveted  them,  thut 
ilioy  might  be  in  full  view  of  all  who  were  present.  The  Great  Mo¬ 
gul  sits  daily  in  the  durbar,  to  entertain  strangers,  and  to  receive  petU 
tions  and  presents,  and  give  out  orders.  The  king  sits  in  a  little  gal¬ 
lery  over  head  ;  ambassadors,  great  men,  and  strangers  of  quality  within 
the  inmost  rail  under  him,  on  seats  raised  from  the  ground,  covered 
with  canopies  of  velvet  and  silk,  and  with  good  carpets  under  foot. 
The  next  degree  arc  within  the  first  rail,  and  the  common  people  with¬ 
out  in  a  low  court.  In  the  hulls  of  great  men's  houses  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tonquin,  are  several  alcoves,  where  they  sit  crosslegged  upon  seats, 
according  to  their  rank  ;  the  higher  the  more  honourable ;  and  these 
seats  are  all  covered  with  mats,  corresponding  in  fineness  to  their  sta¬ 
tions,  except  in  time  of  mourning,  when  they  are  obliged  to  use  coarse 
ones.  In  reference  to  the  9th  verse  of  tlie  first  chapter  of  Samuel, 
**  Now  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a  post  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr.  Wells  informs  us  that,  upon  a  seat 
a  post,  signifies  upon  a  throne  ;  meaning  a  seat  raised  to  some  height, 
so  that  he  might  see  and  be  seen  by  all  that  came  to  the  tabernacle ; 
uiul  that  by  his  presence  and  eye  overlooking  them,  he  might  the  more 
easily  preserve  order  and  regularity  ;  for  which  purpose  his  throne  was 
placed  by  **  a  post,"  at  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  or  temple,"  as 
it  is  here  called.’  pp.  179 — 182. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Visible  History,  England.  By  Charles  Williams, 
Author  of  **  Ajrt  in  Nature,"  &c.  12mo.  pp.  156.  Londoq, 
1835. 

2.  Visible  Geography,  England.  By  Charles  Williams,  Author  of 
**  Visible  History  of  England".  I2mo.  pp.  225.  London, 
1835. 

Our  young  readers  are  already  indebted  to  the  Author  of  these  vo¬ 
lumes  for  some  very  pleasing  and  instructive  additions  to  the  juvenile 
library.  The  Visible  History  and  Visible  Geography,  are  d^gned  to 

*  relieve  the  toils  and  increase  the  pleasure  of  Iwth  toe  teacher  and  the 

*  pupil,'  by  engaging  the  eye,  and  exercising  the  principle  of  associa¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  inmrmation  conveyed  in  tnis  double  form  being  ac¬ 
quired  with  more  interest,  shall  be  more  easily  retained.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  plan  of  teaching  history  and  geography  by  illustra¬ 
tive  prints ;  but,  in  these  volumes,  the  effects  selected  serve  as  a  sort 
of  pictorial  short-hand,  being  so  grouped  as  to  aid  the  general  recollec¬ 
tion  of  period,  or  portion  of  country,  described,  as  well  as  to  convey  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  particular  object.  This  plan  renders  the  prints  a 
sort  of  Memoria  Tecnnica.  For  instance,  the  engraving  descriptive  of 
the  period  occupied  by  the  Plantagenets  represents,  in  the  centre  com¬ 
partment,  a  conflict  between  the  Crusaders  and  the  Soraoehs;  and 
round  it,  are  costumes  oi  diflTerent  ranks,— the  game  of  quintain- 
telescopes,  the  compass,  and  reading  glasses — John  signing  Magna 
('harta— a  coal-mine — a  tournament — helmets,  spears,  and  other  ar> 
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iiiour  {Hill  weajMui'.  In  the  \'isil»Ii*  (Ji'o^rapliV,  iho  oiijxraviiiji  illu*- 
tnitive  of  the  Midland  (\»nnties,  presientH  the  follouinj;  groupe : 
Cdiina,  for  Derhynhire,  (Marhie  u'ouhl  have  lu'en  more  appropriate). 
Stockings  and  lace,  for  Nottinghamshire.  Porcelain  and  crockery,  for 
Sialfordshire.  Dray-horses  and  large  shivp  for  I^cicestershire.  ('anal 
for  Ktitland.  China,  for  Worci'stershire.  Iron  u'orks,  for  M  arwick- 
shin*.  A  geiitlcmairs  sinit,  for  Northamptonshire.  Mineral  springs, 
for  (ilouci*tttershire.  View  of  Oxford,  for  Oxfordshire.  Straw  hats 
and  Ixmnets,  for  Hi*d  ford  shire.  Laee-making,  for  Hncks.  Also, 
Windsor  (’astle,  Berks;  the  Peak  (’avern  ;  and  High  Strei't,  Ox¬ 
ford.  A  serii*s  of  cjiiestions  for  examination  is  attached  to  each  chap¬ 
ter,  referring  to  these  chiinicteristic  scenes  and  objects.  Of  course, 
this  \'isible  (Tcognijihv  is  not  meant  to  supersede  the  early  nse  of  the 
niaji,  which  might  l>e  rendered  almost  ns  entertaining  aa  a  picture. 
It  18,  however,  found  very  dithcult  to  impress  geography  on  the  me¬ 
mory  ;  and  hence  it  is  apt  t«»  he  forgotten  almost  as  soon  ns  learned, 
for  want  of  *  pegs  in  the  mind*  from  which  to  suspend  the  informa¬ 
tion.  These  volumes  originated  in  domestic  instruction.  They  arc 
therefore  the  more  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  otlier  parents  and 
teachers ;  and  la'ing  very  nicely  got  up,  and  comprising  much  useful 
knowledge  in  a  compendious  shape,  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  prove 
very  acceptable  to  the  little  public,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
what  the  Pwt  (who  was,  however,  no  schoolmaster,)  terms  the  ‘  de- 
*  lightful  task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.* 
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Art.  IX.  1.  Fisher* s  Juvenile  Scrap  Biwk\ 
183B. 

2.  The  Juvenile  For  set- me- not. 


By  Bernard  Barton. 


3.  The  AVw  Year’s  GiJ).  Edited  by  Mrs.  Alaric  Watts. 

Wk  must  very  briefly  dismiss  the  Juvenile  Annuals,  though  they  arc 
really  deserving  of  an  extendeii  notice.  Both  Mrs.  Watts’s  ^cw 
Year’s  (lift  and  ^Irs.  HalTs  Juvenile  Forget-me-not,  well  sustain 
their  character ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  which  deserves  the 
preference.  Fisher’s  Drawing-room  Scrap- B<x)k,  edited  by  Bernard 
Barton,  is  also  a  delightful  book,  which  \vc  very  cordially  recommend 
to  all  our  juvenile  renders.  There  were  no  sucK  books  w’hen  we  were 
young,  we  can  assure  them.  Here  is  a  specimen  or  tw’o. — 


‘  TO  MY  GODSON, 

‘  AOED  OVK  YEAl. 

‘  By  Charles  Swain. 

‘  Thy  birthday — and  the  ^rsty  sweet  boy ! — oh  shall  it  not  awake 
A  song  frr>rr.  one  who  loves  thee,  for  his  friend,  thy  father’s  sake 
How  many  radiant  years  expand  before  the  eye  of  thought, — 
The  founts  of  life  and  love  for  thee  with  kindred  beauty  fraught. 
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*  The  brighttiCS2»  and  tiie  bloom  uf  days  all  redolent  of  Spring — 

The  hojH's  that  stiar  to  heaven  for  thee  on  many  an  angers  wing. 

Ah  !  never  may  a  Hhadow  fall  ujwn  thv  graceful  brow  ! 

Hut  after  time  still  find  thee  fair — still  innocent  as  now ! 

*  The  inward  living  light  of  mind  that,  niy  bv  r.iy,  apiwars — 

Thy  sudden  Mnile— thy  upward  glance — thy  infant  joys  and  fears  — 
Hike  music  on  thy  mother’s  heart  each  tone  and  accent  rise, 

Ami  U'ars  of  pride  and  gnititude  spring  trembling  to  her  eyes. 

‘  And  seasons  oft  shall  glow  and  fade,  and  leave  their  gifts  with  thee, 
W’hile  thoughts  on  thoughts  in  power  increase  like  rivers  towards  the 
sea ; 

Hut  never,  Alfred,  canst  thou  know  one  half  the  care  thou  art, 

One  half  the  love  and  tenderness  that  fill  thy  parents*  heart ! 

*  Next  Xuture  in  her  glorious  garb  shall  call  thei*  t<»  her  side  - 

And  lead  thee  through  her  fiowery  fields,  grei*n  vales,  and  woodlands 
wide ; 

Hid  bunk,  and  brtMik,  and  hawthorn-bower,  their  treasures  round  thee 
fling, 

Tiifold  the  wonders  of  the  woods,  the  miracles  of  Spring! 

‘  Thou’lt  mourn,  perchance,  to  watch  those  hues,  so  iR'autifiil,  decay — 
To  see  the  withered  leaf  shrunk  down,  that  brightenM  o’er  thy  way : 
Oh,  let  thy  youthful  spirit  then  find  higher  paths  to  range. 

And  prize  those  beauties  of  the  soul,  which  seasons  cannot  change ! 

‘  Which  seasons  cannot  change,  my  love,  nor  gathering  ages  dim. 

The  glory  of  those  flowers  of  mind — those  radiant  typos  of  Him 
Who  wrapped  the  starry  heavens  around  the  earth  He  loved  so  well ! 
And  giivc—  oh  !  all  His  gifts  to  man,  not  angels’  tongues  may  tell ! 

‘  Then  take  me,  Alfred,  wheresoe’er  thy  little  foot  hath  trod, 

And  there  from  Nature’s  shrine,  sweet  boy,  w’e’ll  mount  the  shrine  of 
(lod  I 

I  have  a  vow'  within  my  heart,  on  His  own  altar  made, 

To  lead  thee  to  his  heavenly  light,  'midst  flowers  that  never  fade ! 

‘  And  should  /  /ive,  'tw’ill  be  my  hope  to  bid  thy  soul  arise 
To  all  that  poetr\'  of  thought  which  lifts  man  to  the  skies: 

To  wake  thy  spiritual  eye  to  things  thou  shouldst  adore ! 

If  not,  my  voice  shall  Acre — when  I  shall  be  no  m«»re. 

‘  May  it  instruct  thee  when  the  dust  shall  darken  o’er  my  grave — 
Say,  Thus  my  godfather  had  taught— to  love  the  gifts  he  gave  ; 

To  o|)c  sweet  Nature’s  book  and  read  the  language  of  the  flowers, 

That  language  of  eternity  which  sometime  shall  bo  ours. 

‘  And  oh  !  my  boy,  remember  well,  thy  spirit  came  from  Him 
In  purity,  in  innocence! — and  ne’er  let  error  dim, 

Nor  all  the  world’s  seductive  snares  induce  thee  ti»  resign 
The  bliss  of  actions  purified — of  scuitiments  divine ! 
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*  Then  come  whut  may  of  life's  mischance^  of  earth's  embittering  thrall, 
The  everlasting  arms,  my  boy,  would  never  let  thee  fall ! 

Hich  in  that  b^t  inheritance,  a  heart  and  spirit  pure, 

Thy  happiness  is  on  a  rock  which  seraphs  keep  secure. 

‘  Farewell,  dear  lM)y  !  If  I  might  weave  thy  web  of  future  fate, 

('ast  out  each  dull  and  darkening  line,  how  blest  should  be  thy  fate ! 
But  niay'st  thou  meet  the  future  still  more  grateful  for  the  past ; 

And  what  I've  sung  /Ay  birth-day— rememlier  to  My  last !  * 


‘ON  GAINSBOUOUGH'8  PEASANT  CHILDREN. 

‘  TliK  BROKEN  PITCHER. 

*  Thou  hadst  an  English  eye  and  heart, 

For  all  that  charms  on  English  ground  ; 

And  far  and  wide  thy  graphic  art 

Hath  made  their  loveliness  renown’d  ; 

Then,  surely  none  who  honour  them. 

Thy  skill  can  doubt,  thy  taste  condemn. 

‘  Thv  landscapes  have  a  living  grace 
And  truth — for  every  Briton's  eye  ; 

For  in  them  it  mav  fondly  truce 
Beauties  our  daily  walks  supply. 

Which,  soon  as  seen,  to  all  are  known, 

And  have  a  magic  all  their  own. 

‘  To  thee  our  hedge-rows  growing  wild, 

Our  commons  bare,  our  |H>llard  trees. 

Our  rural  cots — by  |>easants  piled, — 

Our  cloudy  skies — had  imwer  to  please ; 

For  thou  from  each  and  all  couldst  cull 
Features,  though  humble,  beautiful. 

*  With  Nature,  thy  unerring  guide. 

An  artist's  eye,  a  master’s  hand. 

Ami  honest,  home-born,  native  pride. 

The  worth  of  things  to  understand, — 

Thy  works  have  she<l  around  thy  name 
.\  painter’s— and  a  patriiit’s  fame. 

‘  For  he  well  plays  a  patriot's  part, 

And  well  a  patriot’s  thanks  hath  won. 

Who  honours  by  his  noble  art 

His  country's  worth,  as  thou  hast  done  ; 
tiiving,  in  all  their  native  grace, 

Our  landscapes  and  our  jieasant  race. 
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*  Arc  they  nut  our's  f  But  glance  at  thin  • 

Slight  othipring  of  thy  taste  and  skill ; 
And  who  can  for  one  inonient  miss 
To  recognise,  with  cordial  will. 

Objects  each  ramble  may  recall  ? 

The  scene — the  group— are  English  all. 

*  The  first  has  no  exotic  aids 

To  charm  the  fancy— catch  the  eye  ; 

Old  England  in  her  rural  glades 
Could  soon  a  hundred  such  supply  ; 

Its  sep'rate  parts,  its  general  mien. 

Are  those  of  a  familiar  scene. 

*  Its  group,  too,  has  a  native  charm, 

j  Unborrow’d  from  all  foreign  ground, 
Hound  hamlet,  village,  cot,  or  farm, 

Such  youngsters  might  by  scores  In*  found 
Her  prattling — and  his  iH)Uting  mood. 

Are  l^rn  of  English  Hesli  and  blo(Kl. 

*  If  right  I  read  his  rueful  face. 

His  is,  I  fear,  a  piteous  scrajM!, 

Involving  hard  words,  and  disgrace. 

If,  haply,  he  the  birch  escape  ; 

And  she — unless  my  fancy  errs, 

Is  but  one  of  Job's  comforters  ! 

*  And  yet,  perchance,  my  fancy  wrongs 

That  cottage  maiden's  eloquence  ; 

And  unto  her  the  praise  belongs 
Of  seeking  comfort  to  dispense, 

By  pointing  to  her  brother's  eye 
Some  substitute  or  remedy. 

‘  I  w^ould  it  were  so. — I  were  loth 
Harshly  to  judge  of  maid  so  fair; 

And  feel  good-will  enough  for  both. 

To  wish  them  a  most  happy  pair, 
Bright'ning  with  smiles  their  lowly  cot. 

And  gladdening  labour's  weary  lot. 

‘  Gainsbro*,  farewell !  still  could  I  rhynie 
In  praise  of  thee,  and  find  no  dearth 
Of  matter  rich — but  space  and  time 
Fail  me,  to  celebrate  thy  worth  ; 

Nor  needs  that  worth  the  humble  praise 
Of  thy  own  Suffolk  poet's  lays. 

*  Thrown  amid  scenes  which  early  nursed 

Thy  genius ;  where  thy  youthful  eye 
First  studied  nature,  and  where  first 
Thy  hand  its  skill  aspired  to  try, — 

Thy  merits  gratefully  1  own, 

And  throw  upon  thy  cairn  a  stone  !  ’ 
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Mr.  Barton  intorins  uk  that  he  had  only  a  fortnight  to  prepare 
these  prose  and  verse  illustrations  of  the  score  of  engravings  sent 
him  ;  and  he  certainly  has  well  purchased  the  gratitude  of  his 
young  reailers  for  these  fruits  of  hours  snatched  from  slet*p.  Two 
or  three  beautiful  ballads  have  been  contributed  by  a  young  friend, 
of  which,  had  we  room,  we  should  have  liked  to  give  a  specimen ; 
but  the  following  sweet  and  picturesque  stanzas  must  serve  our 
purpose. 

*  To  LiiTLK  Uki>  Hiding  lliM>D. 

*  Young,  happy,  fair,  and  g<HKl, 

With  thy  little  sc;irlet  IukkI 

Around  thy  curling  locks  lightly  ]Nirted  ; 

Hursue  thy  pleasant  way. 

With  spirits  hlythe  and  guy. 

As  best  liehts  the  fond  and  glad>hearted. 

*  The  butterfly  shall  light 
U|HUi  flow’rets  as  bright 

As  tlie  wings  which  he  opens  and  closes ; 

And  the  busy,  busy  liee 
Shall  niuruiur  too  for  thee. 

As  honey  it  culls  from  w'ild  roses. 

*  The  sky-lark,  high  in  air, 

Shall  thy  music  prcjmre, 

.\nd  warble  his  matins  to  cheer  thee  ; 

And  deep  in  the  dark  grove. 

The  timid  turtle-dove 
Shall  coo  on,  gentle  girl,  and  not  fear  thee. 

*  Thy  Grandnmther,  fair  child, 

In  the  valley  sweetly  wild. 

At  her  lone  cottage  window  is  sitting  ; 

And  strains  her  aginl  eye. 

Thy  flgure  to  descry. 

Along  that  half-hidden  path  flitting. 

*  Then  hie  thee  on  thy  way. 

With  a  heart  as  light  and  gay 

As  thy  step  is  elastic  and  airy. 

We’ve  no  wolves  in  our  Isle, 

And  if  we  had,  thy  smile 
.Mmht  work  like  the  snell  of  a  Fairy. ' 
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Aht.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  proRs,  The  Conjtrejjntional  Hymn  Book  :  u  Supplement  to 

Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  12mo.,  IHmo.,  and  32mo.  As  the 

whole  of  the  copy  is  now  prepared  for  the  press,  and  part  of  the  wi»rk 

is  already  printed,  the  Hymn  Kook  may  now  be  expected  to  appear 

without  any  further  delay. 

•  • 

In  the  press,  Lectiires  on  the  Preaching  of  Christ.  By  J.  Bennett, 
D.l).  This  volume  contains  nearly  Fifty  Ijectures,  forming  a  (Com¬ 
ment  upon  every  Discourse  of  Christ,  anA  furnishing  reading  for  the 
Lord’s  Day  Evenings  of  one  year ;  and  completing  the  Author's  Ln‘c- 
tures  on  tf»e  History  of  Christ. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  Practiad  Hints  on  Ti^ching,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Persons  engaged  in  the  Promotion  of  Education, 
and,  incidentally,  to  Sunday  School  Teachers.  'With  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  Popular  Instruction  in 
England.  By  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society. 

On  April  1st,  1836,  will  appear.  The  London  Geological  Journal, 
Xo.  I. ;  illustrated  with  coloured  fibres,  of  new  Fossil  Echinidc 
from  the  English  Strata.  By  James  de  C.  Somerby,  F.L.S. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  Cox  and  Hoby  are  preparing,  in  one  volume,  an  ac¬ 
count  .of  their  recent  Tour  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  press.  Elements  of  International  Law,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Hifetory  of  the  Science.  By  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.,  Resident  Mi¬ 
nister  h‘om  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
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ART.  XI.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


RI<K2RArHT. 

Memoir  of  the  Ute  Mrs.  Stsilybrass, 
Mitstoruiry  to  Siberia.  By  her  IliisbaiMi. 
With  a  Sketch  of  her  Character,  bv*  Dr. 
Swan  i  and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  J. 
iTetcher,  of  Stcpirc)’.  FuoUcap  Hro,  uni¬ 
form  with  Memoir  of' Mrs.  £Uia;  bound 
in  cloth,  da.  .  .  r 

A  brief  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Blizard, 
Kut.,  F.R.S.,  L.  and  B.,  Sor^  on  and 
Vice  President  ef  the  London  Hospital ; 
reed  before  the  Hunterian  Society,  Oct. 
7th,  1885,  with  additional  particulars  of 
his  Life  and  Writings.  -  By  William 
Cooke,  M.R.C.S.,  .Secretary  to  the  Hun¬ 
terian  51ociety,  Editor  of  an  Abridgement 
of  Morgagni,  Ac.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

MlSCEI.LAKKOL'a. 

The  Waverley  Novels,  Pan  1.,  price 


Is.,  to  be  continued  every  Saturday,  printed 
from  the  Stereotype  Plates,  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  own  etlition,  the  only  one  contain¬ 
ing  the  Author’s  last  Notes,  Introductions, 
Corrections,  Ac. ;  illustrated  by  Turner, 
Stanfield,  M*Clise,  Ewins,  Hart,  Harvey,. 
Melville,  Allom,  Ac.  Ac. 

Landscape  Historical  Illustrationa  of 
Scotland  and  the  Waverley  Novels,  from 
Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Professor, 
Ac.  Ac.,  No.  I.,  price  Is.  The 
whole  to  be  completed  in  48  monthly 
numbers,  in  demy  quarts),  each  containing 
Two  Plates,  and  Fo\ir  Pages  of  Letter- 
press,  consisting  of  Extracts  from  the  No¬ 
vels,  and  I..(^ndary  and  Historical  No¬ 
tices  of  the  ^enes  ref)resented.  By  the 
Kev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A. 
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